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Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 
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Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
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PREPARE -FOR SOILING STOCK—TO EVERY 
FARMER, 


—_— 

We have already published several arti- 
cles on crops for soiling, but the importance 
of this matter to every farmer, leads us to 
recur to it again at this seasonable time. 
One year ago, (May 17th, 1854) we wrote an 
article predicting a drouth, and urging farm- 
ers to prepare an extra three months’ sup- 
ply of green foed for their stock. We have 
heard directly from a number of persons, who 
acted upon the hints then thrown out and 
derived great profit therefrom. One farmer 
in New-Jersey sowed three acres of corn 
for fodder, and afterwards stated to us in a 
private letter that it was worth more than a 
hundred dollars to his stock during the dry 
season. We noticed, in No. 51 (Aug. 30, 
1854), the success of another on the Hudson 
river, who sowed seven acres of corn broad- 
cast and in hills, and when the severest 
drouth was prevailing his cows, fed upon the 
green corn-stalks, were giving an unusual 
- quantity of rich milk, and “an extra supply 
of firkins were necessary for the great 
amount of butter produced.” 

Now we do not predict another drouth this 
summer, for this can hardly be expected, 
since we seldom if ever have two successive 
very dry seasons; yet we are quite con- 
fident there will be wanted all the food for 
cattle that can be grown by ordinary means, 
and even by extraordinary. There is not 
now, as usual, a supply of old fodder to be 
left over for next year. During the present 
month we have traveled some 2,000 miles, 
and in all that distance have seen but one 
stack of hay, where we are accustomed to 
find hundreds or thousands of them at the 
same period. Cattle will need to be turned 
out sooner than usual, which will prevent 
much of the luxuriant growth that would be 
witnessed if the fields were depastured at a 
later period. Then this demand for early 


forage will cause many fields to be pastured 
which would at other times be mowed. 
Again, the high price of all market animals 
will lead to rearing a much larger stock of 
calvesthan usual. With the present pros- 
pect of home and foreign demand for meat, 
no judicious farmer will send his calves to 
the shambles. 

The above considerations point to an un- 
usual demand for fodder, and it becomes all 
cultivators of land, and stock raisers, to look 
out for every means of husbanding and in- 
creasing their supply for home and market 
purposes. We know of no more feasible 
means of accomplishing this at this season, 
than by sowing corn for soiling—that is, to 
be cut up and fed to cattle, instead of allow- 
ing them to gather it by grazing. We have 
conversed with many farmers who have 
read agricultural papers for years, but they 
have not got hold of this subject, and have 
no intelligent idea of this matter of soiling 
cattle, either as to its utility or of the meth- 
od to be pursued. They have passed over 
unread all articles on this subject, supposing 
that “ soiling ” referred to some new-fangled 
notion to be looked into only by farmers in 
other countries, or by those situated near 
our cities. To such we say, that this is a 
subject of the highest importance to every 
farmer, no matter what his locality or situa- 
tion, if so be that he has stock to be fed or 
grazed. 

We are by no means in favor of a general 
system of soiling cattle—that is, keeping 
them in stables or yards and carrying all 
their food to them. We say we do not agree 
with those who recommend this plan as the 
best in all situations. On the contrary, we 
think there are very few farms upon which 
such a system is economical; but every one 
knows that there is, in most years, a period 
of some weeks, during midsummer, when 
the pastures are parched by heat more or 
less, and cattle do not flourish as well as 
they do earlier or later. Often it is the 
case that, during this dry season, stock be- 
come so reduced in flesh that they hardly 
recover sufficiently to be well prepared to 
withstand the rigors of the winter. Now all 
this can be easily remedied by having an ex- 
tra supply of green corn-stalks to cut up and 
feed, just at the season when the pasture- 
grounds will be in the poorest condition. 
The expense will be very trifling compared 
with the advantage to be derived. 

Corn withstands hot weather better than 
most other crops, and if sown or planted in 





drills, at successive periods between this and 





the second week in July, it will yield a large 
supply of most excellent green food. 

A plot of ground which will support one 
animal on grass, if plowed up and sown with 
corn, will furnish food for two or three ani- 
mals during the same period. On this ac- 
count it will be found economical to sow 
more or less corn for fodder, even though 
we are assured of a wet season and an 
abundance of grass. Mr. M. W. Philips (see 
No. 40, June 14th, 1854,) states that he has 
cut 36,000 pounds (18 tuns) of green corn- 
stalks* from a single acre, and 8,000 pounds 
(4 tuns) of cured millet. 

Our advice to all farmers is, prepare one 
acre of ground for every eight full grown 
neat stock, or at least one for every twelve, 
and devote it to soiling purposes. There 
are exceptions to this general recommenda- 
tion; as, for instance, where there is a wide 
range of pasture-land unfitted for the scythe; 
but even then, a small supply of extra food 
for dry weather is advisable. J¢ will pay. 

Where land is high-priced, and where 
there is a ready market for hay and milk, 
the amount may well be increased to one 
acre for six, or even four animals, so as to 
have not only a supply for summer feeding, 
but also a quantity over, to cure for winter 
forage. 

MetuHop or CuLTivaTine Corn ror Soitine. 
—Prepare the ground as for ordinary plant- 
ing—that is, plow deep, or what is better, 
use the subsoil plow, and manure well when 
practicable, if the land is not already in good 
heart. The corn may be sown broadcast, 
and harrowed in or covered with the culti- 
vator or a shallow plowing. About 3 bush- 
els of seed per acre, more or less, will be 
required. The sweet varieties are generally 
to be preferred. The more seed there is 
sown the smaller and better for feeding’ will 
be the stalks. It is better, however, to sow 
the corn in drills, 15 to 20 inches apart. 
The drill or seed-sower will do this best, 
but in the absence of this implement, a shal- 
low furrow may be marked out, the corn be 
dropped in by hand, and covered with a hoe. 
One successful farmer practices, and recom- 
mends, preparing the ground first; then to 
give it a shallow plowing, and have the corn 
dropped in every second furrow, to be cov- 
ered with the plow at the next round. The 
field to be finished off by passing a light har- 
row over it, and follow this, if need be, by a 
roller. He has found this a rapid and suc- 





* Probably equal to 9 or 10 tuns of cured fodder, which 
is almost as good, pound for pound, as hay, for feeding 
neat stock. 
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cessful method. Whatever method is adopt- 
ed, the kernels should be pretty close to- 
gether in the rows. The corn when sown 
in drills should be cleared of weeds once or 
twice by the usual means of the hoe, and the 
cultivator or plow between the rows. 

The whole ground should not be seeded 
at once, but be divided into portions to be 
sown at successive intervals of 10 or 12 
days. The first plot should be sown as 
early as the first of June. or before, to be 
ready for commencing upon before the close 
of July. 

Orner Crops THAN Corn ror SoiLinc.— 
We have thus far spoken only of Indian 
corn, because the cultivation of this crop is 
more generally understood. There are sev- 
eral other crops that may be substituted for 
corn. Late-sown oats, to be cut before ma- 
turity, furnish excellent food for feeding in 
a green state, and also for curing for winter’s 
use. For this purpose they should be sown 
much thicker than usual, 4 bushels or more 
of seed being put uponthe acre. They may 
be sown at any time between this and the 
first of July. 

Miuttet furnishes an excellent soiling crop. 
Seed can not, at the present time, be easily 
procured, and many farmers are afraid to 
try this crop where they have not seen it 
grown. It is, however, easily cultivated as 
a green crop in almost all sections of the 
country. Prepare the ground as for oats, 
making it as deep, mellow and rich as prac- 
ticable. Dry, rich, clean, well-pulverized 
soil is the best. Sow broadcast, or in drills 
six or seven inches apart. It should be cut 
for green feeding before or at the time the 
stalks are well in flower. It may be cut a 
little later than this when it is to be cured 
for winter forage. Sown broadcast, about 
40 quarts of seed should be used; in drills, 
about 10 quarts of seed will be required. 
Oats and millet should, like corn, be sown 
in separate successive portions. 

The above crops—corn, oats, and millet— 
may be cut for green feeding as they are re- 
quired, and whatever remains be cut before 
full maturity and cured for winter use. 

Oats and millet can be cured similar to 
hay. 

Corn should be cut when the grain is just 
going into the milk, and tied up in small 
bundles, and left to thoroughly cure in stooks 
in the field. On this account it is better to 
grow it upon land not designed for fall crops. 

There ig, in addition to getting a double or 
quadruple amount of corn-fodder over grass, 
another advantage—that corn can be cut and 
cured at a season when there is less hurry 
and cheaper labor than in the haying season. 

Let us once more urge every farmer to 
try, this season, at least one acre of corn, 
oats or millet for green fodder. We are 
quite sure if they do, they will thank us for 

‘this suggestion, and for urging it upon their 
attention. 





Auctions in HoLttanp.—It is an invariable 
practice throughout Holland to bid down in- 
stead of up at an auction. An article is set 
up by the auctioneer, at any price he choos- 
es; if no one bids, he lowers till some per- 
son Calls “ mine,” and that person who so 





claims it, is then entitled to it, 


A GOOD AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 
—————— 
(Concluded from page 147.] 


In countries overburdened with population, 
the system of garden cultivation obtains to 
the exclusion of horses and oxen. The la- 
bor of tillage is performed by human hands; 
the spade takes the place of the plow, and 
every portion of arable surface is occupied 
in furnishing a supply to pressing human 
wants. Such a calamity is far from us, and 
the horrors of a dense population do not 
threaten our happy country for ages to 
come. Besides, it is an error to suppose 
that the soilever loses the capacity for pro- 
duction. It may be removed by rains, and 
waste away under injudicious cultivation. 
Barren clay and abraded surfaces, which 
never had the power of production, may and 
will continue to possess their nature; but 
soil never loses its capacity to produce. It 
may lose its power of producing cereal grains 
or other crops requiring fertility, for a time, 
the recuperating power of nature will ulti- 
mately restore it. Look abroad upon the 
old fields covered with pines, and those in 
progress to that condition, covered with 
broomstraw and sedge. Those lands were 
abandoned as resources for the production of 
cereal grains ; but although exhausted ofthe 
elements necessary for that purpose, they 
produce other vegetation inimmense quan- 
tities, and present in the crop of pines a bur- 
den of timber greatly exceeding that of the 
original forest. Mark the progress of nature 
towards the benevolent end of recuperation. 
The tap root as the pine pumps up the min- 
eral manures from beneath, and returns its 
leaves to the soil. The growth gradually 
changes on the surface ; sweet grasses, oaks, 
dogwood and hickories appear by degrees, 
and the evidences of amelioration are mani- 
fest to every observer. Cut down those 
pines and allow them to decay, and the land 
for several crops is found to be as productive 
as ever. Press the cultivation for a few 
years, and it at once relapses into barren- 
ness. The supply of manures necessary to 
cereals has been exhausted; and the soil, 
filled to repletion with acids and other ele- 
ments favorable to the production of broom- 
straw and pines, commences anew the work 
of recuperation under the wise and genial in- 
fluence of nature. It is usual to speak dis- 
paragingly of this aforesaid broomstraw. Sir, 
this is most ungrateful and unjust. Should 
a statue to Ceres be erected within our bor- 
ders, this despised and disparaged grass 
should constitute a portion of her crown. It 
has stepped in between exhausted soil and 
utter sterility—commenced the work of re- 
clamation, stopped gullies and covered galls, 
protected pine seed, and nourished young 
pines—while it has contributed no little to 
the rescue of famished cattle, coming out 
from the ordeal of a winter’s feeding on a 
southern farm. 

Let us learn from the operations of nature 
the value ofrotation of crops as well as the 
necessity of a constant supply of food for 
plants. This we may in a great measure 
obtain by a wise system of shifts. Of these 
there should be no less than five. In our 
section there should be no more, otherwise 
the growth of shrubs and briars would over- 
run the fields, and render their preparation 
too laborious. Let some portion, a few 
acres, according to the size and stock of the 
farm, be appropriated to meadow in each 
shift—thie land of course most suitable to the 
purpose ; this to be a permanent arrange- 
ment. Then let the rotation be one shift 
followed for wheat and oats, leaving out the 
meadow ; one in corn and tobacco, with the 
meadow to produce grass; and one in 
wheat, following corn the year before with 
its share of meadow in grass; the two re- 
maining shifts in clover, herds grass, one of 





the second crop, and the other following the 
last crop of wheat. That which lies for the 
second year should be pastured by the entire 
stock of the farm, as it is to be fallowed for 
small grain in the fall, and to be devoted to 
corn the following year. The young stock 
may graze the second field in early summer, 
and all the stock be put onit with advan- 
tage after the middle of August. The 
meadow land in the pastures only adds to 
their value as pastures. Thus each shift has 
three cultivations in successive fallow for 
small grain, corn and tobacco—with peas 
sown on the corn, with grasses sown on the 
wheat. Three shifts are in cultivation and 
two lying in grass. 

The advantages of this arrangement are 
numerous. The fallow for small] grain pre- 
ceding corn and tobacco, in a great measure 
destroys the worms and insects that infest 
lands which have lain out for some years, 
and render a stand of corn and tobacco so 
difficult to obtain. Tobacco and corn fol- 
low wheat or oats remarkably well; and the 
two cultivations, together with the manures 
employed upon them, and the guano and other 
fertilizers prepare the land for wheat and 
clover ; for it is a well ascertained fact that 
clover does not succeed well unless follow- 
ing a hoe crop. Upon the field lying the 
second year in grass, a tobacco lot should be 
selected of the land most in need of improve- 
ment, upon which the summer cow-pens and 
the manure intended for the tobacco crop 
ought to be put, leaving the best portions of 
the shift for corn. This insures a progres- 
sive amelioration of the surface, for tobacco 
will not grow upon any but highly improved 
land. In the system proposed, there are 
meadows in three of the shifts which can be 
mowed, and thus furnish an ample supply of 
hay for the farm or for market. If the pre- 
caution is adopted of keeping the stock off 
the field to be grazed principally in the spring 
until the last of April, the grass will be suffi- 
cient, and the lands suffer no injury from 
grazing. Indeed most of our lands are im- 
proved by summer and fall treading of stock , 
if they have been two years in grass. 

In adopting this rotation of shifts, it may 
be necessary at first to make a considerable 
outlay in foreign fertilizers, in order to in- 
sure success. But the operation will pay 
and that promptly. One of the popular 
errors which has cast its blight upon the in- 
terests of agriculture is, that but little or no 
capital is necessary in the business of culti- 
vation. The unwillingness to make outlays 
for the improvement of the farm, and the 
continual draughts upon it for income and 
support, afford conclusive proof that as an 
occupation farming is the most remunerative 
that is known among us. In all other em- 
ployments, accurate profit and loss accounts 
are kept, and the capital watched, lest it 
should be impaired ; credits given to show 
the profits, and debts entered to show the 
expenses. In farming, and inventory of in- 
creased stocks is rarely taken, and the sup- 
port of the family regarded usually as a 
charge rather than a credit upon the amount 
of its production. The market crop and its 
net proceeds are all that is counted, and not 
one dime expended to keep up or restore the 
capacity for production. Such a business in 
any other department of human occupation, 
would be considered as the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone,the undoubted road to 
success and wealth. But farming, like all 
other employments, needs sufficient capital 
in order to complete success—the advance 
of money in order to the receipt of profit. 

Ihave already remarked that some ad- 
vance of money may, and most probably will 
be, necessary in order to the adoption of the 
five shift system successfully and at once. 
It is peculiarly fortunate for us, sir, that the 
introduction of guano and other fertilizers 
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fully meets and obviates this difficulty. The 
varieties of guano and those combinations 
which chemical science has furnished the 
agricultural community, are subjects of pro- 
found interest to Eastern Virginia and North 

Carolina, and to develop them fully would 
require more than I could properly assign to 
them on this occasion. All of them are val- 
uable to renovate and increase the fertility of 
our soils, but the particular fertilizer to 
which I shall chiefly refer is the Peruvian 
guano. This is the most powerful as well 
as the most universally efficient of any 
which have gained the confidence of the 
agriculturists of the country. The prompt- 
ness and certainty of its action, and the al- 
most incredible results from its application 
render it of inestimable value to those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the earth. Itis 
also fortunate for us, sir, that the use of it 
has become so general, particularly as a ma- 
nure for tobacco and wheat, that experi- 
ments enough have been made to give us 
quite a satisfactory guidance in the practi- 
cal application of this mariure. Nothing is 
more desirable to the farmer than the cer- 
tainty of agricultural truth founded upon 
faithful experiments. The nature of his oc- 
cupation inclines him to recoil from doubtful 
theories ; he desires 
: - “Truth alone— 

Truth tangible and palpable—such truth 

As may be weighed and measured, truth deduced 
By logical conclusion, close, severe, 

From premises incontrovertible.” 

‘Not the oracular givings out of those 
whose age and experience have only en- 
deared their own errors more strongly to 
their hearts ; whose ancient saws and pithy 
sayings are directed to the discouragement 
of progressive improvement; who tell of 
failures only, prophesy them for the future— 
and forgetful of all success in what they are 
pleased to call book-farming, tell with pecu- 
liar glee of disappointments in any enterprise 
which comes new and fresh from genius and 
science— 

“Some persons have a knack, you know, 
Of saying things mal apropos, 
And making allthe world reflect 
-On what it hates to recollect ; 
They talk to misers of their heir, 
To women of the times that were, 
To poets of the wrong review, 
And to the French of Waterloo.” 





The diligent and inquiring farmer has no 
use for such oracles—he desires practical, 
experimental truth, and I rejoice that in the 
use of the great renovator, Peruvian guano, 
experience has given clear and unerring de- 
velopments, that in it we possess a resource 


which, if judiciously employed, gives assur- 


ance of the restoration of Eastern Virginia, 
and North Carolina. Ido not propose, sir, 
to deliver a lecture on agricultural chemis- 
try, for however sincerelyI may value its 
discoveries and invoke its aid, I concur with 
you that all such dissertation among us 
should be ruled out of order until we shall 
have taken the first and obvious steps for the 
increased comfort of our farms and curtil- 
ages. But certain interesting facts have 
been ascertained, and the whole current of 
proof sets in one direction, to-wit : that it is 
an unequaled renovator of the productive 
powerin impoverished soils. These facts 
have been fixed in relation to the mode, as 
well as the quantity employed in its applica- 
tion. It seems to be conceded that it should 
be always applied broadcast to the surface in 
order to its greatest effects—whether upon 
wheat or oats at the time of seeding—upon 
tobacco land when prepared for hilling—or 
on corn, with this additional fact, that the 
most decided impression is produced by 
sowing the guano upon the land atthe second 
or even the last working ofcorn, and turning 
it in with the plow—that it acts satisfactori- 
ly, whether combined with plaster or char- 
coal, or not—and above all, that it seems 





almost to annihilate for the time the differ- 
ence between poor and rich soils in the re- 
sults of production. Experience has es- 
tablished another fact, in my section of 
North Carolina, namely that its most mani- 
fest and valuable effects as a manure for 
tobacco, are realized upon old fields covered 
with sedge, bushes and pines. Such soils, 
upon the application of from 150 to 200 
pounds to the acre, produce both in quality 
and quantity, crops equaling our best to- 
bacco lands. This is the conclusion of our 
best planters from the experience of several 
years. Early and effectual plowing is prop- 
er in such lands, and with such preparation 
the tobacco stands readily, and resembles the 
purest and best of that grown upon new 
ground. If sown upon the tobacco at the 
first hilling and plowing after the establish- 
ment of the crop, there is a most remarkable 
improvement in its growth as well as its 
early maturity. Thisis perhaps as good a 
modeas can be adopted. 

The best conclusion which repeated exper- 
iments have justified, is that upon naked 
land, guano does not do well for tobacco. 
Litter is necessary in order to the health of 
the plant, and its consequent vigorous growth. 
When used for wheat this difference is not 
perceived ; it acts like magic on all poor sur- 
faces in the production of this crop. ‘There 
is a peculiarity in the soil which produces 
the fine manufacturing tobacco in the portion 
of North Carolina where I reside, which 
those familiar with the appearance and natu- 
ral growth readily detect. Much of such 
soil is naturally too poor to produce tobacco 
in quantities which would repay the cultiva- 
tion. The application of guano to such lands 
insures in any ordinary season sucha quan- 
tity as well as quality of tobacco as is most 
satisfactory to the planter; and this may be 
kept up for a series of years—especially if a 
combination of potash and plaster is occa- 
sionally applied at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to the acre after the first 
two years of cultivation. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken not to apply themin combina- 
tion, as the potash would neutralize the best 
properties of the guano by freeing ammonia 
which it contains. The times of application 
should be different—the potash and plaster in 
the fall or early in the spring, and the guano 
just before hilling, or during the cultivation. 

The aid which this manure has furnished 
in securing plants for early planting, has 
been a great boon to the tobacco growing 
region. Nothing compares with it in this 
respect. Ihear from some sources that if 
applied in sufficient quantities that burning 
may be dispensed with on the plant beds. 
Facts, however, do not sustain this declara- 
tion as far as my own observation extends. 
But the proof is abundant that as a quicken- 
ing manure, Peruvian guano has no rival on 
the plant beds. I give the experience and 
practice of a planter who. has not entirely 
failed in plants for twenty-five years, who 
usually establishes his crop among the ear- 
liest, but who estimates guano, which he has 
used for the last five years, as the best secu- 
rity for early and strong plants that we pos- 
sess. He employs that agent in reference to 
plants, as all foreign fertilizers ought to be 
employed for other crops, only as a means 
combining the increase of production with 
the increased facility for extending the im- 
provement. 

The first requisite is toburn enough land— 
and not allof the same kind. Some low— 
some high land—but all of it inclined to be 
moist. Close soils inclining to the produc- 
tion of small sweet gum, whether poor or 
rich, are best. Before burning, after the 
Jand is raked, cover with stable manure, and 
chop it in with hilling hoes; then burn the 
land sufficiently, which will not injure the 
manure, which ought to be chopped in some 





four or five inches. Coulter the bed, and re- 
move the roots, and chop in one hundred 
pounds of guano to every twelve hundred 
square yards, and sow the seed. Either 
tread or beat the surface with brush, and 
cover it all over with tobacco stalks, one 
layerthick. These soongive out thei fer- 
tilizing properties from the effects of a rain 
anddew. As soon asthe first plants appear 
on the outsides, remove’the tobacco stalks, 
and cover with brush. But little remains to 
be done, except slight sowings of guano once 
a week during the spring, in the dry part of 
the day, after the dew disappears. Fall 
burning is best, as well because of the unu- 
sual dryness of the earth, as the suitable 
weather forthe hands engaged in the work. 
It is best to select beds in the forest, and not 
near open fields or old beds. The fly—that 
great enemy to plants—breed in open sur- 
faces, and live and winter in old plant beds. 
There should be several places, as remote as 
convenient from each other, that they may 
not be exposed to a commorrdisaster. Ihave 
been thus minute, because convinced that 
early and abundant resources of plants are 
indispensable to success. ‘To the question: 
is guano a permanent manure? experience 
replies, as much so as any other applied in 
the same quantities, and infinitely more val- 
uable than alike quantity of any other fertil- 
izer in the result of production. It gives a 
good crop of tobacco, wheat and clover, on 
lands of moderate quality, from one applica- 
tion ; and this is all that could be asked from 
the outlay made. Applied toturnips and po- 
tatoes it is extremely effective—and equally 
so on every variety of peas and beans. 

We sometimes hear it objected that this 
manure is too costly tobe used much—that 
it may be well to apply itin moderate quan- 
tities—and that the supply on the Pacific 
coast will soon be exhausted. The obvious 
reply to the first remark is, that if a little is 
profitable, a great dealofthe same kind of 
application must greatly increase the profit ; 
and ifthe supply is soon to he exhausted, 
wisdom would urge us to get the full benefit 
before it passes away. Its value consists in 
the restoration of lands, heretofore valueless, 
toa highly productive condition. The in- 
crease of market staples, and what is of equal 
importance, in the offal of those increased 
crops as well as in the production of grasses, 
the means of making manure on the farm, 
are incalculably increased. Combined with 
plaster it is the best top dressing for grass, 
or meadows, or fields of clover, that can be 
employed—always remembering that it 
should not be sown on the grass while moist 
from rain or dew. 

Ipass by the objection that although a 
present stimulant, itis an ultimate impover- 
isher, with the remark that the fertilizing 
elements of guano are contained in all the 
putrescent manures of our stables and farm- 
pens—only highly concentrated and uncom- 
bined with vegetable matter, which ought to 
be furnished to lands upon which guano is 
sown—that the idea of stimulants to the soil 
seems to be predicated upon the existence of 
a nervous system in the earth which has not 
obtained credence with those who have ex- 
amined the subject. Itis exceedingly objec- 
tionable to employ terms unphilosophically. 
A nervous system capable of stimulation 
does not exist in the soil. It is a strong 
figure of speech to apply the term stimulus 
in this manner. Philosophy and science do 
not recognize tropes-and figures. They de- 
mand severe sternness in the use of terms in 
order to the ascertainment of truth. Ma- 
nures are only the elements of fertility 
mixed into and assimilated with the soil— 
affording support to vegetation. They being 
inanimate, act upon inanimate subjects ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. They make 
such combinations as fulfill the conditions of 
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vegetation. Guano is to the manure from SWEEP. qs 


our stables what quinine is to the old prepar- 
ations of bark—the active principles in the 
one concentrated, and the other diffused.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
TURTLE-SOUP, LIMA, NEAPOLITAN AND 
OTHER BEANS. 

—e— 

Ir has long been a vulgar truism that our 
farmers “ don’t know beans ’—and I am glad 
to see such a portion of your paper of the 
10th of May devoted to so important a sub- 
ject as the bean crop, and most heartily con- 
cur with you in recommending them as an 
article of food, which it would be much for 
the pecuniary interests of this country, but 
more for the physical strength of the inhab- 
itants, were they used in greater quantities 
than they are at present. 

There appears to be a lack of information 
with most of our rural population on the 
properties of food, whether certain kinds are 
for forming muscle or fat; and this is of 
more importance certainly with regard to 
the human family than it is with beasts, and 
yet I think it is not as much attended to. 
Politicians often have much to say about the 
“bone and muscle of the country ;” but 
farmers, where labor is concerned, confine 
their observations to muscle, for that is the 
part which they depend upon for effort. We 
have good reason to believe there is a 
great contrast between the first settlers of 
this country and the present population in 
regard to muscular power and capability for 
endurance ; and has not this change in part 
been the effect of change of food? Is not 
this a favorable time, when most kinds of 
food command such enormous prices, to per- 
suade people “ to go back to the tastes and 
habits of our forefathers, and make beans a 
more common dish at our tables; for, with 
the exception of peas, they are unquestion- 
ably the cheapest food we eat ” ? 

As beans are sent to the table in different 
dishes, and have different properties for such 
dishes, I think Mr. Bement conferred a great 
favor upok your readers in giving his de- 
scription of the turtle-soup bean, and the 
manner of cooking it. Ihave planted it, and 
agree with all that he has said in favor of its 
fine cooking qualities. 

There are two kinds of beans I can not 
dispense with—the Lima, that queen of all 
shell-beans, and those I have known as the 
Neapolitan, which stands at the head of all 
the family as a “snap” or string-bean, al- 
though it has no string to it. 

The Neapolitan is a dark-colored small 
bean, which might be called a blue-black, a 
free climber, and a plentiful bearer; pods 
round, and of large size—but should not be 
picked until they have changed from a green 
to a light straw-color, when they become 
semi-transparent ; should be boiled without 
breaking, like asparagus, when they become 
soft and pulpy, and perfectly destitute of 
fiber. They may be served up as an aspara- 
gus dish, or mixed with sweet corn for that 

G. 


well-known dish, succotash. 
New-Haven, May 13, 1855. 





A New Warvxte.—It is said to have been 
satisfactorily demonstrated that every time 
a wife scolds her husband she adds a new 
wrinkle to her face! It is thought that the 
announcement of this fact will have a most 
salutary effect, especially as it is understood 
that every time a wife smiles upon her hus- 
band it will remove one of the old wrinkles ! 
Mr. Caudle is delighted with the discovery, 
and anticipates sunshine the year round, as 
Mrs. Caudle has an unquenchable desire to 
appear young and handsome, and mourns 
deeply over the rapid departure of her youth- 
fulcharms. Poor,curtain-lectured husbands 
are looking up. 


The above engraving is a correct likeness 
of a thoroughbred Scotch shepherd dog, the 
property of Mr. H. A. Lamphere, of Weeds- 
port, Cayuga Co., N. Y. “Sweep” is a 
descendant of the celebrated shepherd dogs 





A SHEPHERD. DOG. 
sent to this country by Gen. Youpuse, of 
Scotland, as a present to Joseph Bonaparte, 


of New-Jersey. We have seen Mr. Lam- 
phere’s dogs work in the field, and can tes- 
tify to their good training and intelligence in 
bringing up and driving sheep. 








GREAT FRAUD IN GUANO—FARMERS BEWARE! 


heingpante 

We have had frequent occasions to caution 
farmers against frauds practised upon them 
by dealers in guano and the manufacturers 
of “ artificial fertilizers.” A few years since, 
while at work in the Yale College Analyti- 
cal Laboratory, we received a sample of an 
article sold extensively in western New- 
York as guano, by a dealer in this city. An 
analysis of the sample was made and pub- 
lished, showing the article to be compara- 
tively worthless. The dealer immediately 
sent a threatening letter, saying that he had 
lodged positive orders with his attorney to 
commence a prosecution if the article reflect- 
ing upon his deception was not retracted 
within a given time. He was politely told 
to “go ahead,” and that is the last we have 
heard of the matter, except sundry letters in 
agricultural journals from the purchasers of 
the above article, condemning Peruvian 
Guano! 

We have under observation some other 
frauds now being practiced by sundry per- 
sons, which will be exposed when some fur- 
ther facts have been gathered in reference to 
them. Among these are the purchasing of 
damaged cargoes of Peruvian guano, and 
selling it for the best; wetting the genuine 
or mixing foreign substances with it to make 
it weigh ten to twenty per cent more ; send- 
ing out one year to certain sections of the 
country superphosphate of lime contain- 
ing more than half its weight of guano, and 
the next year supplying orders for the same 
locality, with a mixture of burned bones, 
muck, railroad cinders, and a trifle of guano 
and lime to give it anodor. The factis, farm- 
ers are not safe in purchasing any foreign 
fertilizers except from reliable dealers of es- 
tablished reputation and uprightness of char- 
acter. 

We have made these remarks at the pres- 
ent time to introduce the following article 
from the Country Gentleman, in reference to 
a miserable fraud now being carried on. 
Will not some of the farmers in the neigh- 





borhood confer a benefit upon their fellow 





farmers in other parts of the country, by 
watching, ferreting out, and publishing the 
doings of the “Chilian guano” manufac- 
turers? 


Every one acquainted with the gnano trade 
of Great Britain is aware that adulterationis 
carried on‘to@n enormous extent. The laws 
are stringant, and the penalties in case of de- 
tection severe, yet the profits are so large 
and the difficulty of proving the fraud so 
great, that numbers of dishonest men are 
willing to brave the chances of detection. 
The agricultural press, when in the hands of 
honest, independent men, untrammeled by 
business connections, is the great safe- 
guard against these and other impositions ; 
but, though the British agricultural journals 
are mostly of a high tone and chracter, their 
price prevents an extensive circulation ; 
and, indeed, comparatively few farmers take 
any agricultural paper whatever. Under 
such circumstances, therefore, it is no won- 
der that fraudulent manure dealers reap a 
rich harvest. 

We have long been convinced that there 
were parties in this country engaged in man- 
ufacturing various artificial fertilizers which 
are of little value—and we have done our 
part towards exposing their fraudulent pracz 
tices. We were also aware that inferior 
guanos are often sold under an assurance 
that they are equal or superior to the best 
Peruvian, but we had no idea that there was 
any one in this country engaged in the manu- 
facture of guano. We are sorry to say we 
have been deceived. Numerous as are our 
agricultural papers, great as are their circu- 
lation and influence, they are found insuffi- 
cient to prevent ‘unscrupulous men from at- 
tempting to palm off on the credulous farm- 
ers of our broad domain a comparatively 
worthless article, at a high price, under a 
false name, and, what is most to be regretted, 
it is one of the professed friends and teach- 
ers of scientific agriculture, that is engaged 
in this deception. 

How we discovered the fraud, we are not 
at liberty to state. Suffice it to say, that 
some six weeks ago, we were informed that 
an article known as Mexican guano was taken 
to an establishment, near Newark, N. J., 
and there mixed with plaster, salt, sugar- 
house scum, Peruvian guano and quick-lime, 
the whole ground up together and put in 
bags, marked “ Cuiiian Guano.” : 

Following the direction of our informant, 
we proceeded to Newark, and there found a 
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large heap, of about 250 tuns of Mexican 
guano, and some 200 tuns of the manufac- 
tured article in bags, marked ‘“Chilian 
guano,” as we had been informed. Wealso 
learned that a considerable quantity had al- 
ready been shipped to New-York and Bos- 
ton, and one gentleman said he believed a 
good portion of it had been sent to England. 

In New-York we were offered the Chilian 
guano, if we would take it in quantity, at 
$35 per tun. 

We took samples of both the Mexican and 
Chilian guano, and made careful duplicate 
analyses of them in the laboratory of Prof. 
Carr, of this city, chemist to the New-York 
State Agricultural Society. The following 
are the mean percentage results of the an- 
alyses : 

MEXICAN GUANO. 





ob Ae ees SEE) Se RC RI sf 0.5 
Organic matter, ............ im Oe 
Phosphate of lime, ........... 26.0 
Carbonate of lime,..........-. 68.0 

99.5 

CHILIAN GUANO. 

We iss a cacreedsreeae 4.0 
WANs oe wee Si. Soe cette 2.4 
Organic matter, .............- 15.3 
Phosphate of lime,........... 24.5 
Sulphate of lime, (plaster) .... 9.5 
Chloride of sodium, (salt)..... 6.2 
Carbonate of lime, (chalk). ...37.6 

99.5 
Ammonia,-....-.- choy te a 1.06 


Having obtained these results, we proceed- 
ed once more to Newark, and there received 
the following account of the modus operandi, 
adopted in the factory. 

The bags are first marked “ Chilian 
Guano ;” they are then moistened with water, 
and laid in a heap, in layers, with a quantity 
of Peruvian guano between each layer. 

The sugar-house scum is pounded fine. 
Three barrowfuls, of “ five half-bushels ” 
each, then are mixed with six barrowfuls of 
Mexican guano. To this are added 1+ bush- 
els cammon salt, 1 bushel of plaster, 3 bush- 
els Peruvian guano, and + bushel of quick 
lime. When the Perfivian guano and lime 
are added, “they make it tremendous strong.” 
In other words, the lime sets free the ammo- 
nia of the Peruvian guano, and gives the 
manufactured Chilian guano a strong smell 
of hartshorn, which, to the unreflecting, is a 
sure indication of a valuable guano. 

The floor, where the bags were filled, was 
covered with Peruvian guano, in order to 

“make the article look as like genuine guano 
as possible. 

What is Chilian guano, and why is this 
name given to it instead of the better known 
Peruvian guano? The only genuine Peru- 
vian guano inthis country comes through 
the hands of Berreda Brothers, and has their 
mark upon it; so that it would not be easy 
to sell a spurious Peruvian guano. Chilian 
guano is subject to no such regulations, and 
the books describe it, when “ fine,”—and the 
manufactured article is made fine by grinding 
—as a “very valuable variety, equal to that 
of the very best Peruvian.” The name, 
therefore, has been chosen with consummate 
cunning. 

The Oxford (Me.) Democrat states that it 
has received a circular containing an analy- 
sis of ‘ Chilian guano,” made by Prof. Hayes, 
“ Assayer to the State of Massachusetts,” 
and which is “ Endorsed by Prof. Mapes.” 
This analysis represents the Chillian guano 
as containing 27.9 per cent. of “ azotized 
organic matter and fixed salts of ammonia.” 
This is a much larger quantity than the sam- 
ple we analyzed contained. The actual 
quantity of ammonia or nitrogen is not stated, 
and it is impossible to judge correctly of 
the value of the manure without it. Fer- 





mented saw-dust, or peat, may be termed 
“‘ azotized organic matter, with fixed salts of 
ammonia ;” and we can see no use of such 
phraseology except to deceive. 

Seeing it stated in the Sonthern Farmer, 
that Chilian guano was about to be tried on 
the Model Farm of the Union Agricul- 
tural Society, at Petersburg, Va., we wrote 
to the Superintendent, Mr. Nicol, for infor- 
mation in regard to it. He replied that it 
was obtained from Messrs. Powlett & Hardy, 
of Petersburg, who received it from Mr. S. 
of Boston. The price was $40 per tun. Mr. 
T. S. Pleasants, the guano inspector at Pe- 
tersburg, informs us, that having made a 
chemical examination of the Chilian guano, 
he told Messrs. P. & H. that “it was a fraud.” 
On this, Messrs. P. & H. wrote to Mr. S., 
who replied that the opinion of Mr. Pleas- 
ants ‘‘ was very different from other gentle- 
men, mentioning the names of Dr. Hayes, 
and the Inspector at Richmond, Dr. Powell.” 

We have now presented the facts in re- 
gard to this Chilian guano manufacture, so 
far as we have been able to obtain them. 
Our readers can draw their own inferences. 
Even was the article itself valuable, it would 
be a gross deception to palm it off as genuine 
guano; but the article is comparatively 
worthless, as our analysis fully proves. 
Thus a tun of it contains 490 lbs. insoluble 
phosphate of lime, which at two cents per 
pound—a high estimate—is $9,80; 124 lbs. 
of salt, worth say $1; 190 lbs. plaster, 50 
cents, and 21 lbs. ammonia at 12 cents per 
pound, $2,52. This is $13,82 pertun. Al- 
lowing that non-azotized organic matter, and 
carbonate of lime is worth $1,18, we have 
fifteen dollars as the outside value of a tun 
of the so-called ‘* Chilian guano.” And for 
this the farmers are asked $40, and are told 
that it is better than Peruvian guano ! 

Since writing the above, we have received 
the May number of the American Farmer, 
containing the report of the Inspector of 
guano at Baltimore, Md. He says, “two 
lots, consisting of 100 bags each, were.con- 
signed from New-York and Boston, purport- 
ing to be “ Chilian guano,” and so marked. 
An average sample of that from New-York 
contained ammonia 1.78 per cent, and bone 
phosphate of lime 21.10 per cent. That 
from Boston -contained 2.56 per cent ammo- 
nia, and 21.10 phosphate of lime.” This is 
a little more ammonia than we found, and a 
little less phosphate of lime. The analyses 
show, however that the article is compara- 
tively worthless, even taking the highest 
figures. 





AnnuaL State AGRicuLTURAL CeNsusEs.— 
We have received avery neatly printed copy 
of the excellent annual address of F. S. 
Heiskell, President of the Knox County 
(Tenn.) Agricultural Society, delivered at 
the State Fair for the Eastern Division of 
Tennessee, which was held at Knoxville, 
October 25,1854. From among a number of 
good suggestions we select the following : 


Connected with this subject, I would take 
occasion to remark, the Legislature should 
provide some general and reliable means of 
knowing the products of this State—the va- 
rious methods of cultivation—system of 
management—and everything connected with 
it which would afford instruction—a species 
of information which every State for itself, 
should furnish the means of ascertaining 
every year. We would then know, fully, all 
about our agricultural resources. It would, 
at once, open to our view the particular con- 
dition of each branch of husbandry. Is one 
branch languishing—we would thus be en- 
abled to see it at once and the proper remedy 
could be applied. If any branch is prosper- 
ous, is found to succeed satisfactorily, we 





would have the information before us, and 
all know the means by which that branch 
has succeeded. 


Horticultural Department. 


FOREST SCENERY IN MAY. 
—_o—— 
BY WILSON FLAG. 
-_——_e-—— 

April’syoung buds have ripened into bloom, 

Diffusing wide their luster and perfume ; 

And a still greater crowd of radiant things, 

Fanned into life by vernal zephyrs’ wings, 

Are waking into beauty, and will soon 

Lead up the spangled multitude of June. 
The little nests of various birds are hid 

’ In every wood and knoll, beneath the lid 
Of some green leaf, or placed upon the ground, 
Embosomed in a little tufted mound: 
And lo ! beneath the trees, as we pass by, 
The broken fragments of their egg shells lie, 
That show the rambler where the callow young, 
High up amid the scented foliage hung, 
Seek in the open air, through sun and showers, 
The tender mercies of the month of flowers. 
The early birds are wedded to their mates: 
And every hill and wood reverberates 
With their melodious chirping, and the swell 
Of their full song resounds from vale and dell. 

For Echo, joyful at the sound, has lent 

Her myriad choir to spread their merriment, 

And given to every rock and hill a voice, 

To join the tuneful millions, and rejoice. 

The piping frogs are vocal in the pool ; 

And when the evening hour is still and cool, 
Glad hosts of merry croakers wake their glee, 

And fill the air with wild garrulity. 

Silence has fled with winter, and among 

Groves, hills and plains, no harp remains unstrung. 

During thespace of one year, the woods 
present to the eye of the spectator five dif- 
ferent aspects, corresponding with the infan- 
cy, the youth, the maturity, the tinting and 
the dropping of the foliage. The first is the 
appearance assumed by the woods, when 
putting out their tender plaited leaves and 
blossoms in May, up to the time when they 
are fully expanded; the second when nearly 
all the trees have attained their brightest 
verdure, as in June, but exhibit a nearly uni- 
form shade; the third in midsummer and 
later, when their verdure is less brilliant, 
and when each species and individual have 
acquired that particular shade of green that 
respectively characterizes them; the fourth 
is the appearance they assume when the 
leaves have acquired those variegated tints 
precede their fall, and which are erroneously 
attributed to the action of frost ; the fifth and 
last is the naked appearance of the winter 
forest, when the evergreens alone retain 
their verdure. These ever-changing aspects 
of the woods are sources of continual pleas- 
ure to the observer of nature, and have inall 
ages afforded themes for the poet, and sub- 
jects for the painter. : 

Of all these phases, the one that is pre- 
sented to the eye in the month of May is by 
far the most delightful, on account of, the in- 
finite variety of tints and shade in the bud- 
ding and expanding leaves and blossoms, and 
the poetic relations of their appearance at 
this time to one of the most agreeable senti- 
ments of the human soul. I allude to the 
idea of progression combined with the image 
of hope and activity. Nothing adds so great- 
ly to the charms of a scene in nature, as any- 
thing which is palpably suggestive of some 
pleasing moral sentiment. It is this quality 
that gives half their beauty to certain flowers ; 
and the unfolding leaves and ripening hues 
of vegetation require no forced effort of in- 
genuity, to make apparent their analogy to 
the period of youth, and the season of hope ; 
neither are the fading tints of autumn any 
less suggestive of life’s decline. There are 
not many, however, who would not prefer 
the lightness of heart that is produced by 
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these emblems of progression, and these sig- 
nals of the reviving year, to the more poetic 
sentiment of melancholy, inspired by the 
scenes of autumn. 

Among the different species of trees and 
shrubs, there is anotable difference in their 
habits of leafing and flowering ; some wreath- 
ing their flowers upon the naked branches, 
before the expansion of the leaves, like the 
peach tree, the elm and the maple ; others 
putting forth their leaves and flowers simul- 
taneously, like the apple tree and the cher- 
ry; others acquiring their full green vesture, 
before the appearance of their flowers, as the 
lilac, the elder, the rose and the viburnum. 
When we observe these multiplied and beau- 
tiful arrangements, we can not avoid associ- 
ating them with the benevolence of nature ; 
and we are prone to regard her as an affec- 
tionate parent who has instituted these phe- 
nomena, in order to present at all times the 
greatest amount of beauty to the eye, and to 
guard us from all that weariness that is sure 
to follow the long continuance of one un- 
changeable source of pleasure. 

There is manifestly some connection be- 
tween the tints of the half developed spring 
foliage, and those we observe in the decline 
of the year. The leaves of nearly all the 
trees and shrubs that are brightly colored in 
autumn, present a similar variety of tints in 
their tender plaited foliage in May. This is 
very remarkable in the different species of 
the oak, whose half-developed leaves are 
deeply marked with purple, violet and yellow 
stains, that fade entirely out as the leaf ri- 
pens and expands. Similar hues may be 
observed in the tender branches of many 
shrubs, as in those of the sumach, before 
they are hardened into wood. The young 
leaves of the whortleberry bushes, of the 
cornels, the sumachs, and viburnums, all 
brightly tinted in autumn, with purple, crim- 
son and orange, exhibit lighter shades of the 
same colors in their half-expanded foliage. 

The locust, on the contrary, unmarked by 
a single*tint in the autumn, is seen arrayed 
in a light verditure at this season, unmixed 
with any other hues. The poplars and wil- 
lows that incline to yellow after the harvest, 
show the same yellow in the tinges of their 
vernal leaf, that gives them a remarkably 
lively hue. Their golden and purple aments 
add to this brilliancy, which is also in har- 
mony with their light green and silvery 
spray. The birches have the same brilliant 
verdure, contrasted with the dark purple of 
their small branches, that renders their hues 
the more distinct and beautiful. It is all 
these different tendencies in the hues of the 
“expanding foliage, that afford the woods such 
a charming variety of shades during the 
present month; and it seems to be the‘de- 
sign of nature to foretoken, in the infancy of 
the plants,some of those habits that mark 
both their maturity and their decline, by giv- 
ing them a faint shade of those colors that 
distinguish them in autumn. 

If we take our stand on an elevation that 
overlooks an extensively wooded country, 
which is diversified with wayside trees and 
orchards, we may witness the full charm of 
this variety. The elms, which in this part 
of the country are chiefly found by our road- 
sides, and in the inclosures of our dwellings, 
have shed their brown and purple blossoms ; 
and their light green foliage, varying greatly 
in individuals, is mostly observed in solitary 
masses, or in occasional rows along the 
streets. The elm is in the perfection of its 
beauty at this time, when its verdure is 
marked by a brilliancy that fades before mid- 
summer. After June, the foliage of the elm 
is full and lifeless in its hues ; andthe tree 
is beautiful only on account of the flowing 
outline and graceful sweep of its branches. 

If we next turn our eyes upon the woods, 
we may behold a spectacle of infinitely va- 





ried splendor. Masses of purple and cinere- 
ous foliage are presented by the oaks, en- 
livened by the bright green aments, that 
hang luxuriantly from their branches. 
Among them are interspersed the purer and 
more lively green of the beech trees, ren- 
dered still more light and airy by their pale 
ashen stems; also the slender spiry forms of 
the birch, whose purple sprays afford by 
contrast, a peculiar luster to their shining 
verdure, from the lofty black birch that over- 
tops the other forest groups, to the graceful 
coppices of white birch, whose leaves al- 
ready exhibit their tremulous habit, when 
fanned by the passing winds. 

Though we can not find in May those bril- 
liant colors among the leaves of the forest 
trees, which are the crowning glory of au- 
tumn, yet the present month is more abun- 
dant in contrasts than any other period. 
These contrasts increase in beauty and va- 
riety until about the firstof June. In early 
May, set apart from the general nakedness 
of the woods, may be seen, here and there, 
a clump of willows full of bright golden 
aments, maples with buds, blossoms and 
foliage of crimson, and interspersed among 
them, junipers, hemlocks and other ever- 
greens, that stand out from their assemblages, 
like the natives of another clime. As the 
month advances, while these contrasts re- 
main, new ones are continually appearing, 
as one tree after another assumes its vernal 
drapery, each exhibiting a tint peculiar not 
only to the species, but often to the individu- 
al and the situation, until hardly two trees in 
the whole wood are alike in color. As the 
foliage ripens, the different shades of green 
become more thoroughly blended into a 
single uniform tint. But ere the process is 
completed, the fruit trees have expanded 
their blossoms, and have brought a new spec- 
tacle of contrasts into view. First ofall, the 
peach trees with their bright pink flowers, 
that appear before the leaves, and cause the 
tree to resemble a single and uniform bou- 
quet; then the pear trees, with corols of 
perfect whiteness, internally fringed with 
brown anthers, like long dark eyelashes, 
that give them almost the countenance of 
life ; then the cherry trees, with their pure 
white blossoms, thickly enveloped in green 
foliage ; and last of all, the apple trees, with 
blossoms of every variety of shade, between 
a bright crimson or purple and a pure white, 
all come forth, one after another, until the 
whole landscape seems to be wreathed in 
bloom. 

During the last week in May, were you to 
stand on an eminence that commands an ex- 
tensive view of the country, you would be 
persuaded that the prospect is far more 
magnificent than at midsummer. At this 
time you look not upon individuals, but 
groups. Before you lies an ample meadow, 
nearly destitute of trees except a few noble 
elms, standing in their blended majesty and 
beauty, combining in their forms the grace- 


fulness of the palm with the grandeur of the | P 


oak; here andthere a elump of pines, and 
long rows of birches, willows and alders 
bordering the streams that glide along the 
valley, and exhibiting every shade of green- 
ness in their foliage. In all parts of the 
prospect, separated by square fields of tillage 
of lighter or darker verdure, according to the 
nature of their crops, you behold numerous 
orchards, some on the hillside receiving the 
direct beams of the sun, and others on level 
ground, exhibiting their shady rows with 
their flowers just in that state of advance- 
ment that serves to show the budding trees, 
which are red and purple, in beautiful opposi- 
tion to the fully blown trees, which are white. 
Such spectacles of flowering orchards are 
seen in all parts of the country, as far as the 
eyecan reach, along the thinly inhabited 
roadsides and farms. 


The effect produced by the flowering of 
trees is less conspicuous in our forests than 
in our orchards and gardens; but the daz- 
zling whiteness of the Florida cornel, rising 
up amid the variegated masses of forest 
verdure, attracts the attention of every trav- 
eler. The flowering trees of our forests are 
chiefly of the amentaceous tribes, whose 
flowers serve rather to add gaiety and varie- 
ty to their tints, than any positive beauty of 
colors. Among the shrubbery, however, 
there are many species that are made at- 
tractive by their blossoms, and yield to the 
pastures and coppices a more beautiful. ap- 
pearance than anything we have observed in 
the woods. While the woods are still gleam- 
ing with the variegated tints of the sprouting 
foliage, you may behold, rising up in solitary 
brightness, arrayed with a profusion of white 
flowers and silvery green leaves, the tall 
branches of the swamp pyrus, a slirub that 
bears the earliest flowers and fruits of the 
forest. The pyrus is the forerunner of many 
beautiful flowering shrubs. After this ap- 
pear in succession the common thorn, with 
its white rosaceous flowers in lovely circu- 
lar clusters ; the barberry, with its golden 
racemes fringing the branches from their ex- 
tremities, almost to their roots; the wild 
dwarfcherry, with its spikes of gaudy but 
delicate blossoms afranged fantaS8tically at 
right angels with the twigs that support 
them ; all these appear one after another, 
until at length, as if nature was desirous of 
concentrating all our admiration upon a sin- 
gle plant, ars the beautiful Canadian 
rhodora, whieh marks the eraof the depar- 
ture of spring, and the commencement of the 
reign of summer. 


In striking opposition to the scenes Ihave * 


described, we may observe in different parts 
of the country a densely wooded swamp, 
with the tops of the’ trees hardly towering 
above the level of the surrounding landscape, 
covered with the dark green somber foliage 
of junipers and cypresses. Even this ren- 
ders the remaining prospect more cheerful, 
by acting as a foil to the pleasant scenes that 
everywhere surround us. The very notes 
ofthe birds seem to harmonize with the 
character of the wood, and serve to enliven 
the contrasts that are presented to the eye. 
In the open flowery plain we hear thousands 
of chattering and musical birds—the wren in 
the gardens, the merry bobolink in the gras- 
sy meadows, and the oriole among the blos- 
soms of the fruit trees, while from the dark 
cypress groves we hear the scream of the 
jay, the cawing of the raven, blended occ® 
sionally with the liquid notes of the sylvias 
and solitary thrushes. 

By making such observations, one may be 
satisfied that upon our barren hills nothing 
could be substituted, that would equal in 
any respect of beauty and ornament, the 
trees and shrubs which are indigenous to the 
situation. The practice of Great Britain, 
operating as an example to American im- 
rovers, has been fatal to the beauty of many 
a delightful spot in our own country. The 
native garniture of ourown fields, modified 
by the hand of man, as exemplified in cer- 
tain tracts to be seen in every old settle- 
ment, exceeds all which the combined 
wealth and taste of Great Britain could read 
in the place of it. Vain are all attempts to 
improve the face of nature by dressing her 
in ornaments borrowed from a foreign clime. 
That taste which recommend a system of 
improvements based upon any principle, 
save that of preserving the whole indigenous 
growth of our fields and woods, is barbarous, 
and will ultimately be spurned with indigna- 
tion, by every true lover of beauty and of 
nature.—Hovey’s Magazine. 





It is said that pioneers go before an army, 





to ax the way. 
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NOTES ON SOME SPECIES OF HICKORY. 
apes 
BY THOS. MEHAN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 

I was so much interested in some remarks 
you made in your magazine last fall on 
‘“‘our neglected” American trees,” that I 
could not resist the temptation of troubling 
you with a note in relation to Celtis occident- 
alis. Beyond the “ neglected,” as you have 
them enumerated, the hickories may also be 
mentioned, as especially worthy of note in 
both an utilitarian and ornamental point of 
view, and, with your permission, I beg to 
draw attention to them; at least so far as to 
those with which I am well acquainted. 

In Pennsylvanian forests the first change 
of color which give them such an interest- 
ing appearance in the fall, is due to the hick- 
ories. Long before the sassafras appears in 
its variegating hues, the hickories are bril- 
liant with every shade of yellow and orange. 
The first white frost, or unseasonably cold 
night, changes their dark green hue in a few 
hours. The depth of shade varies with the 
species. Some kinds fade as pale as a tulip 
tree ; others have frequently the deep scarlet 
hue, which often gives such a richness to ihe 
orange of the sugar maple. 

That they have not hitherto received any 
attention from the landscape gardener, in his 
efforts to. improve country residences, is 
probably not because he has been insensible 
to the beauties they are capable of enabling 
him to effect in his operations, as on account 
of their. never being found in a nurseryman’s 
collection ; from whence it is almost indis- 
pensable for him to procure his materials. 
And why are they not kept on hand by the 
nurseryman? Simply because he is una- 
ware that the landscape gardener requires 
them. It is not the business of a nursery- 
man to point out beauties; his duty is to 
supply the demands and wants of his cus- 
tomers, for whom he would as soon keep on 
hand a supply of hickories as of any other 
tree. 

There are two other circumstances which 
may in some degree operate against the 
cultivation of hickories; they are not as 
easily transplanted, npr in many cases do 
they grow so fast as some other trees. A 
hickory, transplanted directly from the woods, 
will very rarely succeed, and it requires a 
warm sun and dry atmosphere to make a 
good summer’s growth. In acold, humid 
climate, such as England, for instance, with 
even the most careful culture, they can 
scarcely be made to grow; but there are few 
places in the States, where, with about the 
same attention as is bestowed onthe mag- 
nolia, they may not be made to grow as fast, 
and thrive as well. 

The hickorys (Carya) were classed origi- 
nally with the walnuts (Juezans). They 
were separated by Rafinesque under the 
name of Hicxories, and subsequently by 
‘Nattall under the name above given and 
usually adopted. The principal distinction 
resides in the fruit: the walnut having its 
nut inclosed ina somewhat fleshy covering, 
without any opening valves, and the nut it- 
self being woody, rough and irregularly fur- 
rowed; while the hickory has its covering 
somewhat leathery, more or less opening by 
valves, and its nut bony and smooth. 

The only kinds that we have about Phila- 
delphia are: 1. The common or White 
hickory (C. tomentosa); 2. Shellbark hick- 
ory (C. alba); 3. Illinois hickory or Peccan 
nut (C. oliveformis); 4. Pignut hickory (C. 
porcina or C. glabra of Torrey); 5. Bitternut 
(C. amara); 6, Small Fruited hickory (C. 
microcarpa). 

1. The Common White hickory (C. tomen- 
tosa) is the largest growing kind with us, and 
the most valuable for timber, but, in its 


habits and appearance, the least ornamental, 





The leaves are larger and coarser than any 
other kind, and in the fall have frequently a 
tinge of scarlet mixed with the deep orange 
they always present. The bark of the old 
trees is ususlly cleft with deep fissures, and 
has a very coarse and heavy appearance. It 
is readily distinguished by its fruit, which 
has a very thick covering, often one-quarter 
inch, with the valves opening when ripe half 
way down; the nut itself is very hard, and 
the shell thick, so much so, that it takes a 
very heavy blow to crack them. It seems to 
attain its greatest dimensions in rich wood- 
land soils, [that rest on a substratum of 


clay. 

2. Shellbark hickory (C. alba) does not 
grow as tall as Nos. 1, 3, or 5, but has 
a more spreading habit than any of the rest. 
Indeed, it will occasionally come near ri- 
valling in that respect either the British or 
white oaks. The bark often, though not al- 
ways, peels off in large flakes, which has 
given rise to its popular name. The leaves 
in the fall turn to a blackish yellow, and are 
not so handsome as most of the others. The 
timber is least valued of the whole tribe; 
though in the matter of its eatable nuts it 
has the preeminence. It is readily distin- 
guished by its fruit, which is a little sunk in 
at both ends like an apple, hasa thick cover- 
ing, which opens all the way down, a nut 
with four angles, and athin shell, easily 
broken. It seems to grow best in pretty 
much the same situations as the last. 

3. Illinois hickory (C. hepa bibwtes a tall 
growing species, having at a distance more 
the appearance of an ash than a hickory. 
The fissures in the bark are narrow and close 
together, precisely as in the ash. In the fall 
the leaves with us turn black, and are in no 
ways ornamental. Considerable interest is 
attached to its cultivation through the supe- 
rior excellence of its nuts, which, however, 
are only produced in this region. Itis readi- 
ly distinguished by its fruit, which is long or 
olive shaped, with a thin covering, scarcely 
opening but a little atthe apex. The nut 
has a thin shell, frequently marked by faint 
purple lines or dots. It grows well in’a dry 
loamy soil, and I have seen good specimens 
in rocky situations and on gravel. 

4, Pignut hickory (C. porcina). A very 
ornamental kind, having more sprayey 
branchlets and more numerously dividing 
branchesthanthe others. It has the smooth- 
est bark, with numerous small fissures, of any 
of the tribe. The leaves turn to a rich yellow 
in the fall. It is but a middle-sized tree, but 
the timber is highly valued for its toughness. 
It grows best in rather moist clayey situa- 
tions. It is easily distinguished by its fruit, 
which is pear-shaped, and slightly flattened. 
The covering of the nut does not open, or 
but very partially, and is thin. The nut has 
no angles, is a little heart-shaped at the apex, 
and also has a thin shell. 

5. Bitternut (C. amara) is my favorite as 
an ornamental tree. In favorable situations 
it is lofty, often 80 or 90 feet high. I have 
seen it in open situations in rich alluvial 
river bottoms, form a perfect cone. The 
branches, like those of the Pignut, are dense- 
ly clothed with fine sprays, and in the fall the 
the leaves turn to rich golden yellow. It is 
very readily distinguished by its fruit, which 
is the smallest of the kinds mentioned. The 
covering is very thin, may almost be said to 
be papery, and opens half way down into four 
divisions, each division tapering to a point. 
The nut also tapers suddenly toa very sharp 
point, has a thin shell, and an intensely bit- 
ter kernel. 

6. Small Fruited hickory (C. microcarpa). 
A middle-sized tree, ornamental in its out- 
lines, ‘but not equal to the two last. It is 
coarser in its appearance than 4 and 5 ; but 
not near so much so much so as land 2. It 
would be more liable to be mistaken for the 


+ 





Pignut, at first sight, than any of the others; 
but is well distinguished by its fruit, which, 
though it varies much in size, is always 
roundish, the covering not opening, and thin, 
the nut slightly four-angled, and thin shelled. 

I have endeavored to describe these so that 
any one may distinguish them, who is inter- 
ested in arboriculture, without the use of 
botanical terms, and shall be happy if I have 
succeeded. 

To cultivate themsuccess fully, sow the 
nuts in the fall, or save them in a cool place 
till spring. Cover them an inch deep at 
least. When they are one year old, take 
them up and transplant into nursery rows, 
previously ‘shortening the tap root to en- 
courage the productions of laterals. They 
may be successfully transplanted even at 
some years afterwards, if moved at or just 
before the fall of the leaf, and care being 
taken to prevent the few fibers they possess 
from becoming dry in the operation.— Maga- 
zine of Horticulture. 





COCKROACH RIDDANCE. 
—_~——- 

The Scientific American says—‘ Common 
red wafers, scattered about the haunts of cock- 
roaches, will often drive away, if not destroy 
them.” 

These wafers, like candies, are colored 
red by oxide of lead; a most,deadly poison, 
and so is the acetate of lead, or sugar of 
lead, as itis sometimes called, on visiting 
cards, which being a little ssweetish, has 
been known to destroy young children to 
whom they were handed, to be amused,with. 
Fashion for once acts sensibly in discarding 
glazed cards, using instead, Bristol board, 
more pliant, less cumbersome, and really 
more delicate. And while we are speaking 
of one of the pests of housekeepers, it may 
be well to know, 

How To Ger rip oF Rats, old, young, and 
middle aged, with the shortest possible suf- 
fering to them, and with small probability of 
their dying in their holes, or other uncome- 
atable places. 

Spread a level teaspoon of flour or corn- 
meal on a chip or small piece of dirty board, 
sprinkle over this half a grain of strychnine; 
it kills the rat before he can get to his nest. 

It would be wrong to let this statement 
pass, in a journal like this, without cantion- 
ing the reader that strychnine is a fine white 
powder, much like flour, made from the seeds 
of a fruit which looks like an orange, grow- 
ing on a moderate sized tree in the East In- 
dies, in the Island of Ceylon and neighbor- 
ing islands. A sixth of a grain of pure 
strychnine will kill a dog in half a minute. 
One grain, which would easily lie on a three, 
cent piece, or even less, may prove fatal to 
aman. Hence the reason for not mixing 
more than half a grain at a time, and by put- 
ting it on a chip or dirty board, it would not 
be likely that children would taste it, al- 
though the mixture with flour, looks very 
much like white pulverized loaf sugar. As 
it is such a deadly and instantaneous poison, 
no more than half a grain should be pur 
chased at a time; it should not be allowed 
to pass out of the hands of the head of the 
family for a single moment. The mixture 
should be placed in a room the last thing at 
night, the door locked, the key putin the 
pocket, and removed the first thing in the 
morning, by throwing chips and all into the 
fire, washing the hands well after doing so, 
as also after first iain s, for a great deal 
less than a grain would kill a man, if it hap 
pened to fall on a sore or cut finger.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 





“T have very little respect for the ties o 
this world,” as the chap saidwhen the ropef 
was around his neck. 
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3a This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
stopped when the subscription runs out. 





WE oceasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 





USE MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 


—_—e— 


The time has arrived when farmers should 
buy and use these immensely labor-saving 
machines, provided they can procure such 
as will work satisfactorily. The exorbitant 
prices of all agricultural products through- 
out the United States, calls emphatically for 
the adoption of two important rules. 

Ist. To cultivate and save every article that 
can be profitably raised on the farm; and 

2d. To economise labor by the use of every 
machine that can be adopted to advantage. 

The use of harvesting machines, including 
the horse-rake, horse-pitchfork, horse-power 
and threshing-machines, as well as mowers 
and reapers, have these peculiar and gréatly 
additional claims upon the farmer, viz : that 
they are required at a season when labor 
commands the highest wages, and is the 
most difficult to be procured ; and the crops 
to be harvested must be secured at just the 
time they are ready to be cut, or they may 
be greatly injured or totally lost by delay. 
This is a work that admits of no postpone- 
ment. Unlike most mechanical and much 
other agricultural work, it can not be defer- 
red for a week or a fortnight, and sometimes 
the delay of a day or two works irreparable 

‘injury, by deferring the cutting and secur- 
ing in favorable weather, which, if omitted, 
may carry it into a period of protracted rain 
that may spoil acrop. We have been in- 
formed by intelligent southern farmers, that 
the introduction of the reaping machine has 
enabled them to raise wheat, oats and barley 
where they could not before be cultivated, 
inasmuch as they could not command the 
amount of labor at the period required to 
harvest them by the old methods; whereas 
they can now put their machine into the 
fields, and with one man do- the same work 
which, without it, would require the labor 
of six to eight men. 

We do not advocate the indiscriminate 
purchase of machines, but to use the best 
judgment in selecting such as are well made, 
and on the best principles of construction. It 
is a feasible thing for any half dozen men to 
combine and get a machine for early trial, 
and if found to be successful, then engage at 








once whatever may be required for a neigh- 
borhood. Every machine is capable of earn- 
ing several times its cost in a single sea- 
son, if it works well and is kept in constant 
use. 

Many have been hitherto deterred from 
procuring machines, from apprehension that 
they will not work. But there is no longer 
serious grounds for objecting, as they are to 
be found now capable of doing their work in 
the most satisfactory manner. 





RAY GRASS. 


<= 


The editor of the Progressive Farmer is 
somewhat facetious upon our “ important 
discoveries” in the nomenclature of this 
valuable grass ; but we beg leave with all 
due humility to inform him, that it is no 
“discovery” at all on our part—the “ honor” 
belongs to every English and Scotch farmer 
we ever conversed with upon this subject. 
With them rye grass and ray grass are quite 
different things; so also are they with our 
London seedsman, from whom we have an- 
nually received it for the past ten years. 
He invariably calls it in his bills, “ray 
grass ;” and when we order “rye grass” 
from him, as we have occasionally done, 
we getan entirely different article from what 
is popularly known as “ ray grass.” 

Ray grass has been cultivated with suc- 
cess in the neighborhood of the city of New- 
York for about fifteen years, and it is not 
known by our farmers, or by the Scotch and 
English who have settled here, by any other 
name. When we wrote about it, therefore, 
we did not go to our books like our learned 
cotemporary for a name, but called it as itis 
popularly known by the practical farmers 
with whom we have conversed on this sub- 
ject in the United States and Great Britain. 

A few years ago, a little work was pub- 
lished in England, on the grasses, which 
was sent to us from London. Upon look- 
into our library as we write this article, to 
refer to, we can not find it, nor have we 
been able to procure a copy in this city. 
If we recollect rightly, ray grass and rye 
grass, annual, biennial, and perennial of the 
latter, were there distinctly figured and 
described as four different sorts, but can not 
positively say that it was so. 

Be this as it may, as soon as ripe, we will 
forward our cotemporary a branch of this 
ray grass with its roots, stalks, leaves, seeds, 
complete for inspection ; he will then be able 
to say whether it is identical with the rye 
grass. In return, we shall feel obliged if he 
will forward us ripe specimens of the differ- 
ent kinds of “rye grass” found in his 
neighborhood, and particularly designate 
that cultivated by Dr. Uhler and Mr.Rey- 
bold. If these gentlemen have been more 
successful than the writer in the culti- 
vation of rye grass, we think it must be a 
different variety than the kind we have 
grown under that name; and it will afford 
us great pleasure to introduce it into cul- 
tivation among the farmers of this neigh- 
borhood. We are extremely anxious to 
multiply good varieties of grasses, and for 
any valuable new sort which can be added 
to our list we shall feel deeply grateful. ; 


* 





Our Miscellaneous Drawer. 
Biack Knot.—This scourge of the plum- 
tree may be cured by paring the knot clean 
to the wood, and making a thorough appli- 
cation of spirits of turpentine. So says E. 
A. Porter, in the N. E. Farmer. We know 
some trees that would require considerable 
“ paring ” if this prescription be followed. 





Crizaninc Our a Hen’s Crop—Fowt Sur- 
cery.—In the same paper, John Fiske says 
he had several poor biddies that seemed to 
have a stoppage in the crop, so that food re- 
mained there till it swelled so as to bea 
burden, and finally resulted in death. He 
took one of these fowls, laid it upon its back, 
and while his son held its head and legs, he 
cut the skin crosswise, in the shape of an X, 
and with a crooked wire hooked out the con- 
tents, consisting of grass and grain which 
had become a decaying disagreeable mass. 
He next washed out the crop well with cold 
water; sewed up the slit with a strong 
thread,‘and set biddie upon her feet, when 
she went off singing her thankful song. In 
a few days the wound was entirely healed 
and egg-laying was commenced again. 

ae a SIRE 

Profit or Unperpraininc.—Mr. William 
Chamberlain, of Lower Red Hook, N. Y., 
drained twenty-five acres of land, at an ex- 
pense of $60 per acre, and the first three 
crops paid the whole expense, including cost 
of cultivation. He may, then, hereafter look 
for a profit of $20 per acre on each crop. 
Last season part of this ground yielded 75 
bushels of corn, and a part 300 bushels of 
potatoes, while on adjacent undrained fields 


the crops were nearly ruined by the drouth. 
—_——__>-—_-——_ 


Grartine.—In grafting always take care 
to have some portion of the bark on the scion 
meet the bark of the stock. The sap as- 
cends through the wood and descends through 
the bark; hence the necessity of this pre- 
caution, if an immediate circulation of sap 
between the old wood and scion, and conse- 
quent growth of the latter, is looked for. 

pa eh / A 

SunrLower Seeps ror Fow1s..—We will 
be obliged to any who have given a long and 
thorough trial of sunflower seeds for fowls, 
if they will report the results through the 


columns of the American Agriculturist. 
BESS PES 


Cogs anp Wire-worms.—Some of our co- 
temporaries have recommended putting corn 
cobs in the hill with seed corn to prevent the 
ravages of the wire-worm. The recommen- 
dation has little plausibility. F. Powellstates 
in the Rural New-Yorker, that he gave the 
plan a thorough trial upon part of a field of 
corn, and found no observable benefit. 

snapped 

Picisu.—Liebig says an adult pig, weigh- 
ing 125 pounds, may eonsume 5,110 pounds 
of potatoes during a year (14 pounds a day) 


without increasing its weight a single ounce. 
<>  - 


Raisine Picxtep Cucumsers.—*“ It is said” 
that a man in Louisiana waters his cucum- 
ber vines with vinegar, and they produce ex- 
cellent ready-made pickles. This is ona 
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par with the “ professors’” recommeding tan- 
bark for strawberries, Jecause tannic acid is 
found in them. Why not manure crab-apple 
trees with New-Orleans sugar or molasses 
so as to produce * August Sweets”? Sub- 
stituting honey for molasses ought, “ by the 
same reasoning ” to give a fruit of still finer 
flavor. Who believes it? 





Birps Puntine Corn.—S. E. Todd recom- 
mends, in the Country Gentleman, to pre- 
pare corn for planting, by steeping it in a de- 
coction of tobacco, not very strong, for 12 
hours or less, drain it in a basket ; and then 
pour upon it a preparation made by warm- 
ing together in an iron vessel, say a pint or 
more, of coal tar (gas tar) to each bushel of 
corn, with a sufficient quantity of water to 
coat over the grain. The mixture is to be 
heated as hot as it can be borne by the finger, 
and the corn briskly stirred as it is added, so 
that every kernel shall be. thoroughly cov- 
ered. Mr. T. says that although crows, 
birds, or squirrels may commence pulling 
corn thus prepared, they will immediately 
cease their depredations. The gas tar isa 
cheap article, and can be readily obtained in 
any locality where gas is used, and indeed 
in most our large villages. 

. hdd mina 

SussTiTtuTe For Burtermitk.—We have 
seen it recommended to supply the lack of 
buttermilk or sour milk for cakes, &c., by 
keeping on hand gruel made by thickening 
boiling water with flour or Indian meal, and 
letting it stand until sour. This may do 
well as a source of acid to mix with soda, 
but it will not supply the casein found in 
sour milk or buttermilk which adds so much 
to the richness and nutriciousness of articles 
prepared with the latter substances. 

, wisi haa 2 

New Cure ror Rovp.~Edmund Cone says, 
in the Ohio Farmer, that in attempting to 
keep from 600 to 1,500 fowls together, he 
has, till recently, lost hundreds each year by 
the roup. The past season he lost none. 
As soon as the disease made its appearance, 
he collected all his fowls into the hen-house, 
and built a fire with corn-cobs, producing a 
smoke so dense that objects could not be 
seen unless in a direct line with the win- 
dows. He says the poultry seem to enjoy 
this dense, pungent smoke exceedingly ; the 
cocks crow and hens sing more than at other 
times, especially if the weather is cold. 
The smoke produces constant snuffling, or 
sneezing, with a very active action of the 
nictitating (winking) muscles, and consider- 
able lachrymation or discharge of water from 
the eyes. He does not tell us how often he 
smokes ’em. In addition to the effect of the 
smoke upon his fowls, he says he has him- 
self been troubled for fifteen years witha 
throat affection (chronic laryngitis), which 
he has feared would terminate in consump- 
tion; but he is now almost if not quite well ; 
and he attributes his recovery to being in the 
smoke to witness its effects upon the poul- 
try. He will experiment further, both upon 
poultry and human subject. 





Sate or Stock spy Mr. Mituer.—We de- 
sire to call attention to the advertisement 





in this week’s paper, of the annual sale by 
Mr. Miller, of improved stock at Mr. Bath- 
gate’s, in Fordham. 





Tue Winnam County (Conn.) AcricuLtu- 
RAL Society will hold their next annual show 
at Brooklyn, Wednesday and Thursday, Sep- 
tember 19th and 20th. We notice one fea- 
ture in the arrangements which we have not 
observed elsewhere, which is, that mileage 
is allowed to such animals as do not obtain 
a premium, but which are considered by the 
committee to be creditable to the exhibition. 
For all distances over five miles from the 
place of exhibition there will be paid as fol- 
lows : 

“All neat stock 4 cents per mile, except 
oxen driven or exhibited in yoke, which will 
receive 4 cents a mile per pair ; brood mares 
with foal at foot, 4 cents per mile for one an- 
imal; colts, unbroken to saddle or harness, 
4 cents per mile; all sheep and swine 4 
cents per mile, except sows with pigs, which 
shall be entitled to mileage for but four an- 
imals.” 

This is a very good arrangement, as it 
renders the burden of getting to the show- 
grounds less onerous to those living at a dis- 
tance. The officers of the Society are: 

President, 
ALVIN D. Witiiams, Pomfret. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Henry A. Dyer, Brooklyn; David Gallup, 

Plainfield ; Ezra Dean, Woodstoek. 

Corresponding Secretary, 
Albert Day, Brooklyn. 
Recording Secretary, 
Dr. James B. Whitcomb, Brooklyn. 
Treasurer, 

John Gallup, 2d, Brooklyn. 
Standing Committee, 

Perrin Scarborough, Brooklyn ; Jos. Gil- 
bert, Pomfret; Luther D. Alexander, Kill- 
ingly; E. C. Eaton, Plainfield ; Lucius Car- 
ter, Canterbury; P. H. Pearl, Hampton ; 
James M. Johnson, Windham ; Geo. C. Mar- 
tin, Chaplin; Dyer H. Clark, Ashford ; Jos. 
Dorsett, Jr., Eastford; Benj. Gallup, Jr., 
Voluntown; Amos J. Gallup, Sterling; B. 
F. Hutchins, Thompson; Asa T. Child, 
Woodstock. 





1855 Premiums on New-York Farms.—We 
call the particular attention of our readers 
in New-York State to the announcement, in 
the advertising columns, by Mr. B. P. John- 
son, Secretary of the State Society, of the 
premiums to be paid on farms during the 
present year. We hope tosee a lively com- 
petition for these premiums, for we consider 
reports upon the general system of farming 
pursued by successful men, among the most 
valuable brought out by the Society. We 
like to see detailed descriptions of the kind, 
quality and amount of different crops culti- 
vated together upon a given surface, and also 
of the methods of manuring, tillage, &c. 
The competitors themselves, even though 
not successful in gaining the premiums, will 
be well repaid for their efforts ; for, setting 
aside the advantages of giving especial at- 
tention to putting their farms in the best 
possible condition for exhibition and exam- 
ination, there is no better method of bring- 
ing into notice or advertising a good farm or 





its products, than to have it reported upon 
by a competent committee of the State So- 
ciety. 








THe SourH-wesTern AcricutturaL Asso- 
c1aTiIon will hold their next annual show on 
the Society’s grounds, near Louisville, Ky., 
commencing October 9th and continuing five 
days. From the premium list received we 
see there is a pretty liberal sum offered. 
We notice that it is the policy of this society 
to make the premiums less in number, but 
larger in size, than is customary with some 
other similar associations. This will, per- 
haps, render the competition for those pre- 
miums more spirited. The officers of this 
association are’: 

George Hancock, President; Robert N. 
Miller, Gibson Mallory, and Lawrence Young, 
Vice Presidents; Hugh Brent, Recording 
Secretary ; Dr. D. D. Thompson, Cor. Sec- 
retary ; Thomas Y. Brent, Treasurer. 





MR, TANQUERAY’S GREAT SALES OF STOCK AT 
HENDON, ENGLAND. 


We have received from several sources, 
full accounts of the great sales of stock at 
Hendon, on the 24th ult. As usual, the 
American purchasers were first in the field. 
Messrs. Morris & Becar, of New-York, were 
the largest buyers, and with one exception 
they and Mr. Spencer secured the highest- 
priced animals. 

The highest price paid was 500 guineas 
($2,500), for Oxford (11), by Mr. Gunter, a 
young English breeder of the “Young Amer- 
ica” order. The next, Oxford (16), was 
purchased by Messrs. Morris & Becar, of 
New-York, for 580 guineas ($2,400). The 
next highest animal went to Mr. Lorillard 
Spencer, of Westchester, N. Y.; the next to 
Morris & Becar; the next to Lord Burling- 
ton; the next to M. & B. ; the next to Spen- 
cer; next to M. & B., and of the next eight 
the latter gentlemen took two. 

Next week we will give a fuller account 
of the sale, together with the names and 
ages of the animals, the names of purchas- 
ers and prices paid; also of the sale of Mr. 
Bolden’s herd, &c. It will be seen from 
this that the price of prime Short Horns still 
rules high abroad as well as at home. 





Tue Nationa Magazine ror Junr.—We 
have received an early copy, and read it with 
our usual pleasure. There are some twenty 
or more fine illustrations, including a map of 
the Dead Sea and its environs, one of the 
best we have seen. Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village is commenced, with a portion of a 
series of illustrations published by the “ Lon- 
don Etching Club,” of which only a few 
copies were published previous to the de- 
struction of the original copper plates. The 
monthly number contains 96 pages of inter- 
esting and instructive reading matter of a 
high order. We can do no more than re- 
peat what we have before said, that this is 
one of the best and cheapest magazines in 
our country. The next number commences 
a new (semi-annual) volume. Published by 
Carleton & Phillips, 200 Mulberry- st., New- 
York. Terms $2 a year. 
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Tue Lapies Reposirory ror June.—This 
number contains two beautiful copper-plate 
engravings—“Lawn Girt Hill” and the ‘‘Au- 
thor of Sunnyside” (Mrs. Phelps). Among 
the leading articles we notice, Gerald Massey, 
the Chartist Poet, by D. Curry; Coming 
Down, by Alice Carey; The Great Siege of 
Gibraltar, a thrilling account of the attempt 
of Spain to recover this world-renowned for- 
tress from the English ; Woman and Flow- 
ers, by Celestia Rice Colby; The Horrors 
of Evil Company, by J. T. Barr, of Scotland 
—a most instructive sketch; Webster Un- 
abridged, by J. D. Bell; The Sea Boy’s 
Grave, from True Tales for Spare Hours ; 
Extremes in relation to Dress, by L. A. Ed- 
dy; Literary Women of America, by the 
Editor. The remainder of the number is 
filled with a variety of original and well se- 
lected articles, Editor’s Table, Items, Re- 
views, Wit, Repartee, Anecdote, &c. The 
mechanical execution is excellent, and with 
the higher order of reading and freedom 
from gossip and frivolity usually found in 
ladies’ magazines, we consider this the first 
of its class. Carlton & Phillips, 200 Mul- 
berry-st., New-York. $2 per year. 





FLOUR—A “‘NEW DODGE.” 
sammie 

“Every day brings something new,” and 
my stock of knowledge has been considera- 
bly increased to-day by witnessing the man- 
ufacture of “ pure Genesee ” flour by a new 
process. For the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I will give you an explanation. Some 
time during the last winter, a parcel of 
Canada flour arrived here, and was stored at 
East-Boston. It was in bond and remained 
so until, by the operation of the reciprocity 
treaty, it was released, and was sold in this 
market for consumption. The brand at the 
time of the sale was “ Ontario Mills, St. 
Catharine, Canada.” The flour was in- 
spected by Wade—“ fancy.” 

The mill brand has been erased, and it is 
now Offered in the market with the brand 
“ Hope Mills, pure Genesee,” with Thomp- 
son’s inspection—‘* extra.” 

This “ Diddleism” is not only a fraud 
upon a consumer, but it is unfair towards our 
Canada neighbors, who are endeavoring to 
supply our market with a good article ; and 
this fact, that their mark is removed and a 
popular New-York brand substituted, is good 
evidence that they have succceeded in pro- 
ducing as good flour as can be manufactured 
in this country. There is no higher grade 
than “ extra,” and no better flour than pure 
Genesee. 

The difference in prices between extra and 
fancy is generally 25 cts. a bbl. 

I cannot believe that flour dealers gene- 
rally would countenance such a miserable 
cheat as I have described, and consumers 
are quite severely enough taxed when flour 
is sold for what it is in grade, without being 
compelled to pay 25 cents additional, because 
some person who probably knows nothing 
about his business, thinks it might be placed 
a grade higher.—Boston Courier. 





TO CURE A COLD. 


A bad cold, like measles or mumps, or 
other similar ailments, will run its course of 
about ten days, in spite of what may be done 
for it, unless remedial means are employed 
within forty-eight hours of its inception. 
Many a useful life may be spared to be in- 
creasingly useful, by cutting acold short off, 
in the following safe and simple manner. 
On the first day of taking a cold, there is a 








very unpleasant sensation of chilliness. The 
moment you observe this, go to your room 
and stay there; keep it at such a tempera- 
ture as will entirely prevent this chilly feel- 
ing, ‘even if it requires a hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit. In addition, put your feet 
in water, half-leg deep, as hot as you can 
bear it, adding hotter water from time to 
time for a quarter of an hour, so that the 
water shall be hotter when you take your 
feet out than when you put them in; then 
dry them thoroughly, and put on warm thick 
woolen stockings, even if it be summer, for 
summer colds are the most dangerous ; and 
for twenty-four hours, eat not an atom of 
food ; but drink as largely as you desire of 
any kind of warm teas, and at the end of that 
time, if not sooner, the cold be effectually 
broken, without any medicine whatever. 
Efficient as the above means are, not one 
in a thousand will attend to them, led on as 
men are by the hope that a cold will pass off 
of itself; nevertheless this article will now 
and then pass under the eye of a wise man. 
who does not choose to run the double risk 
of taking physic and dying too.—Hall’s Jour- 
nal of Health. 





THE DOG. 
THE KING CHARLES. 

This diminutive little creature has re- 
ceived much of its celebrity from the fact 
that it was a great favorite with the merry 
monarch, Charles II., and frequently appears 
upon the pictures of the court beauties 
painted by Kneller and Lely. The King 
Charles dog is nothing but a pet, and beyond 
its silken ears, lustrous eyes, and soft cov- 
ering, has nothing to recommend it, as it 
possesses none of the intelligent traits so 
peculiar to the larger representatives of its 
species. 

THE BLOOD-HOUND. 

The fearful Blood-hound has a scent keen- 
er than any other dog; for it is less particu- 
lar than any other of its species, what it pur- 
sues, and seems to readily acquire a passion 
for hunting human beings. 

ST. BERNARD. 

This magnficent breed is peculiar to the 
Alps, and to the country between Switzer- 
land and Savoy. ‘The passes over these 
mountains are exceedingly dangerous; a 
precipice of many hundred feet is often on 
one side, and perpendicular rocks on the 
other, while the path is glazed with, or hid- 
den by, snow and ice. Often, indeed, the 
overhanging rocks are suddenly relieved of 
their superabundant snow, and it comes 
down in huge avalanches on the traveler be- 
neath. Should he escape these dangers, his 
pathway is obliterated, and he wanders amid 
the dreary solitudes until night overtakes 
him. The hand of death approaches under 
the insidious guise of desiring to sleep, and 
if he indulges in the boon he will wake no 
more. On the top of Mont St. Bernard, and 
near one of the most dangerous passes, was 
a convent in which was preserved a breed of 
large dogs, trained to search for and relieve 
the benighted wanderer. On any threaten- 
ing and stormy night these faithful guardians 
were sent out, and by their exquisite scent 
they could discover the hapless and perhaps 
already snow-covered traveler. Having thus 
succeeded, they would fall to work with their 
huge paws and soon clear away the snow; 
and by continually uttering a deep bark, that 
would echo among the mountains, the monks 
would soon learn that some wretch was in 
peril, and hastening toward the sound, often 
succeed in rekindling the vital spark ere it 
had gone out forever. One of these noble 
dogs obtained a European reputation, and 
always wore a medal round his neck, as a 
sign of honorable distinction; for he had 
saved the lives of forty persons. Some of 








the most effective pictures of the Swiss ar- 
tists are scenes in their native mountain- 
passes of groups of peasantry lost in the snow, 
and-hailing the appearance of the Bernard- 
ine dog. Most of our readers will remem- 
ber the popular engraving representing the 
animal, with a flask about his neck, solici- 
tously licking the face of a dead man he has 
just dug from the shroud of the avalanche. 

Recently, the Mont St. Bernard has been 
“turned ” by a railroad ; the ancient pass, so 
celebrated by tourists, and so wrought into 
the history of Napoleon, need no longer be 
pursued to take the wayfarer from the north 
to the sunny plains of Italy. The deserted 
monks have moved their hostelry down the 
side ofthe mountains, to administer to the 
luxurious tastes rather than to the terrible 
necessities of travelers. We very much 
fear that they will degenerate from the stern 
virtues long their heritage in the inhospita- 
ble regions of the upper air, and that their 
noble race of dogs, now no longer necessary 
to save life, will also be conquered by effem- 
inate habits, and, losing the admirable quali- 
ties of their ancestors, sink into ignoble ob- 
scurity. 





HOW TO MAKE A DONKEY CEASE BRAYING. 


In 1840, we were once making a journey 
in a wagon in the province of Pekin. Our 
equipage was under the guidance of one of 
our catechists, an old schoolmaster, mounted 
ona magnificent ass, so full of ardor and 
agility, that the two mules who completed 
our team had all the difficulty in the world to 
keep up with him. This ass, however, was 
so filled with the sense of his own superiori- 
ty, and so proud of it, that whenever he be- 
came aware of the presence of any of his 
brethren, let them be at ever so great a dis- 
tance, he never failed to begin boasting of it 
in such loud and sonorous tones, that his fol- 
ly became quite insupportable. When we 
got to an inn, instead of trying to rest him- 
self, this indefatigable beast passed the whole 
night in practising his music ; and there ap- 
peared to be something so peculiarly provok- 
ing in the tones of his voice, that all the 
asses within hearing, influenced, it would 
seem, by the power of some magnetic fluid, 
were quite sure to respond in a magnificent 
bravura, so that altogether, it became im- 
possible to close our eyes. 

One evening when our catechist was 
vaunting the superiority of his ass, we could 
not help interrupting him. “Your ass,” said 
we, “is an abominable brute. During the 
whole journey he has prevented our gettinga 
wink of sleep. 

“* Why did you not tell me so before 2” 
said the catechist; “I would soon have 
stopped his singing.” As the ancient school- 
master was something of a wag, and in- 
dulged occasionally in a small joke, we took 
little notice of his reply, but that night we 
slept quite soundly. 

“Well, did the ass make anoise last night?” 
said he when we met in the morning. 

‘‘ Perhaps not; at all events we certainly 
did not hear him.” 

“No, no ; I think not ; I saw to that before 
I went tobed. You must have noticed,” he 
continued, ‘that when an ass is going to 
bray he always begins by raising his tail, and 
he keeps it extended horizontally as long as 
his song lasts. Toinsure his silence, there- 
fore, you have only to tie a large stone to the 
end of his tail, so that he cannot raise it.” 

We smiled, without replying, thinking this 
was another piece of pleasantry ; but he 
cried, “‘ Come now and see ; you can easily 
convince yourselves.” And accordingly we 
followed him to the court-yard, where we 
beheld, sure enough the poor ass with a 
large stone attached to his tail, and with the 
air of having lost his accustomed spirits. 
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His eyes were fixed on the ground, his ears 
hung down, his whole appearance denoted 
humility and dejection. We felt quite com- 
compassionate towards him, and begged his 
master to untie the stone directly; as soon 
as ever he felt his musical appendage at lib- 
erty, the creature raised, first his head, then 
his ears, then his tail, and at last began to 
bray with his wonted enthusiasm.—Huck’s 
Chinese Empire. 





Serap-Book, : 


LL 


‘‘A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 








Par on THE Horsze.—A pedagogue relates 
a laughable story of one of his scholars, a 
son of the Emerald Isle. He told him to 
spell “ hostility.” 

‘** H-o-r-s-e, horse,’’ commenced Pat 

‘* Not horse-tility,” said the teacher, “ but 
hos-tility.”’ 

‘** Sure,” replied Pat, “ an’ didn’t ye tell me 
the other day, not to say hoss? Faix, an’ its 
wun thing wid ye one day, and another the 
nixt.” 





Very Poputar.—* Was Brown a popular 
man when he lived in your town?” inquired 
a busy-body of his friend. 

‘*T should think he was,” replied the gen- 
tleman, ‘‘as many persons endeavored to 
prevent his leaving—among others, the sher- 
iff, his deputy, and several constables, fol- 
lowed him some distance.” 





“A Hint ro Leeisnators.—* Make way, 
gentlemen,” once cried a Massachusetts rep- 
resentative to the populace, who were crowd- 
ing him out of his place, ‘“ make way, we are 
the representatives of the people.” ‘Make 
way yourself,” cried a sturdy man of the 
throng, ‘‘ we are the people themselves.” 





Boston vs. Provipence.—An honest farm- 
er in the south part of Massachusetts, talk- 
ing about his crops, was told that he must 
trust in Providence. ‘I do’no about that,” 
said he, ‘tI have been to Providence, and I 
have been to Bosting, and [ believe I had 
much rather trust Bosting, taking all things 
into account.” 





Dougie Mistake.—An Irishman was ac- 
cused of stealing a handkerchief from a fel- 
low traveler; but the owner, on finding it, 
apologized to Pat and said it was mistake. 
“Arrah, my jewel,” retorted Pat, with great 
readiness, it was a two-sided mishtake—you 
took me for a thafe, and I took you for a 
gintleman, upon my sowl I did, sure.” 





To Ler !—The Chicago Journal discours- 
es thus eloquently upon these little, but sig- 
nificant words : 

The anniversary of these little words is 
now upon us, and we see them on the doors 
of hovels at three dollars a month, and post- 
ed on aristocratic portals at a thousand a 
year. 

To Let! ‘There are more things to let 
than are placarded. Hearts are to let, every 
day ; old hearts, young hearts, stricken 
hearts—all empty. 

There are heads to let ; to any new things, 
isms, ologies and ists ; heads that have not 
had a tenant to bless themselves with ina 
twelve-month. 

There are consciences to let ; elastic, ac- 
commodating, caoutchoucic ; at five per cent 
a month, sixty per cent a year. To let on 
bond and mortgage, and a pound of flesh. 
To let for anything that will ‘ pay”’—for any 
thing that will sell. 


And soit goes; from soda to souls—every 
thing to let ; every thing in the market, but 
griefs. They are never quoted, never ata 
premium. 





New-Hampsuire Boys.—We have often 
wondered how people contrived to make a 
living in a large city. An instance was re- 
lated to us, last week, which caused our 
wonder to cease. There is a man in New- 
York, who makes $1,200 a year by selling 
“pop corn.” He supports his family in a 
respectable style, and at the same time lays 
up something for a “rainy day.”—Nashua 
Gazette. 

True, as we happen to know, having learn- 
ed from the lips of the man himself, that he 
cleared one hundred dollars a month. The 
mystery will readily be explained when we 
announce that he is a New-Hampshire boy, 
possessing energy, frugality and judgment. 
When he gets rich, he will probably return 
to his native State, purchase a farm, and live 
in peace and happiness.—Granite Farmer. 

We, too, have a slight acquaintance with 
a man in this city, the proprietor of several 
houses and lots, who has accumulated the 
principal portion from the sale of pea-nuts. 
Beside supplying a large portion of the ped- 
dling boys and women of this metropolis 
with the ready-roasted article, he may be 
found at his “stand” from sun up till late 
at night. His income from the sale of pea- 
nuts alone is but little short of $2,500 per 
year, while the rent from his houses will add 
a similar sum—and yet he feels not adore his 
business. 





A DROP OF INK. 
——@—. 

A drop of ink has just fallen upon my 
desk, spread upon my papers, and bids fair 
to roll over and find lodgement on the carpet. 
I put up my hand to stay it; my fingers are 
foul with its impression ; hastily removing 
them, in the act a sheet of unsullied paperis 
pushed towards it, and ruined forever. Some 
valuable document is effaced ; it has streamed 
over the page of a fairly written letter ; the 
gilding on this beautiful book is nearly 
spoiled; this delicate embroidery has but 
just touched it, and see how it spreads! be- 
sides, it has made an ineffaceable stain upon 
the polished mahogany, and discolored its 
soft lining. Now it is removed; but, alas, 
what a wreck has it made ! everything near 
it is contaminated, purity sullied, and beauty 
defaced, no matter what itcost. What shall 
I liken it to, that one drop of ink? Is it like 
a soiling word from acorruptheart? It is 
spoken in haste; the cheek of woman turns 
scarlet with resentment ; the child speaks it 
innocently till it becomes familiar, till his 
heart knows sin, and learns how to apply 
that guilty word. ‘The youth repeats it to 
imitate the man, and the servent because his 
master did. Thesister tolerates it inothers, 
she is accustomed to hear it from the lips of 
her brother ; the Christian is distressed, love 
is weakened, crime is strengthened ; it is the 
drop of ink that blackens whatever it touches. 
—Writer Unknown. 





ONE HAPPY MAN. 
Vain 

The happiest man I have ever known is 
gone far enough from being rich in money, 
and who will never be very much nearer to 
it. His calling fits him, and he likes it, re- 
joices in its progress as much as in its re- 
sults. He has an active mind, well filled. 
He reads and he thinks. He tends his gar- 
den before sunrise every morning—then 
rides sundry miles by the rail—does ten 
hours work in town—whence he returns, 





happy and cheerful. With his own smile he 
catches the earliest of the morning, plucks 
the first rose of his garden, and goes to his 
work with the little flower in his hand and a 
great one blooming out of his heart. He 
runs over with charity, as a cloud with rain ; 
and it is with him as with the cloud—what 
coming from the cloud is rain to the mead- 
ows, is a rainbow of glories to the cloud 
that pours it out. The happiness of the af- 
fections fill the good man, and he runs over 
with friendship and love—connubial, parental, 
filial, friendly, too, and philanthropic besides. 
His life is a perpetual “ trap to catch a sun- 
beam,” and it always “ springs ” and takes it 
in. I know no man who gets more out of 
life ; and the secret of it is that he does his 
duty to himself, to his brother, and to his 
God. I know rich men, and learned men— 
men of great social position ; and if there is 
genius in America, I know that—but a hap- 
pier man I have never known.—Sermon of 
Theodore Parker. 





AN INTERESTING POSITION. 

A perfectly authenticated story is told of 
an Officer residing in British Guinea, who 
amused himself in fishing and hunting in a 
neighboring river. One sultry day, tired 
with unsuccessful sport,he threw out his lines, 
and drew his canoe to the river’s edge, for 
the purpose of refreshing himself in the 
water. Having done so, he stretched him- 
self, half-dressed, on the benches of his 
canoe, with his gun at his head loaded with 
shot, and in this position he fell asleep. 
Presently he was roused from his slumber 
by a curious sensation, as if some animal 
were licking his foot. In a state of half 
stupor, natural to waking from a sound sleep, 
he cast his eyes downward, and, to his hor- 
ror, perceived the neck and head of a mon- 
strous serpent, covering his foot with saliva 
preparatory to commencing the process of 
swallowing him whole. The officer had 
faced death in many forms—on the ocean 
and in the battle-field—bnt never had he con- 
ceived of it in such terrible guise. For a 
moment, and but a moment,: the officer was 
fascinated, and then withdrawing his foot, 
he instinctively seized the gun laying beside 
him. 

The reptile, apparently disturbed, for it had 
evidently mistaken the officer for a dead car- 
cass, drew its head below the canoe. It 
rose again, moving backward and forward, 
as if in search of the object it had lost. The 
officer, with the muzzle of his gun within a 
yard or two of the serpent, fired, lodging the 
contents in his head. Theterrible boa, with 
a hiss, raised its heretofore unseen body in 
the air, and seemed determined to throw it- 
self upon the officer and embrace him in its 
powerful coils. A fortunate stroke of the 
paddle sent the canoe into the stream and to 
a place of safety. Having procured assist- 
ance, the officer returned to the place of at- 
tack, and, having killed the reptile, found it 
upward of forty‘feet in length and of pro- 
portionate thickness. 





Eartu anp Heaven.— You have two chil- 
dren,” said I. 

‘“‘T have four,’ was the reply. ‘“ Two on 
earth, two in heaven.” 
There spoke the mother! Still her’s! only 
* gone before !” Still remembered, loved and 
cherished, by the hearth and at the board ; 
their places not yet filled ; even though their 
successors draw life from the same faithful 
breast where their dying heads were pil- 
lowed, 

“Two in heaven !” 

Safely housed from storm and tempest ; 
no sickness there ; nor drooping head, nor 





fading eye, nor weary feet. By the green 
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pastures ; tended by the Good Shepherd, lin- 


ger the little lambs of the heavenly fold. 

** Two in heaven !” 

Earth is less attractive! Eternity nearer! 
Invisible cords drawing the maternal soul 
upwards. ‘Still small” voices, ever whis- 
pering come! to the world-weary spirit. 

“Two in heaven !” 

Mother of angels! Walk softly! holy 
eyes watch thy footsteps! cherub forms 
bend to listen! Keep thy spirit free from 
earth’s taint; so shalt thou “ go to them,” 
though “they may not return to thee.” 

Fanny Fern. 





An Irish preacher once broke off the thread 
of his discourse, and said to his hearers, 
“‘ My dear friends, let me tell you, that I am 
half through with my sermon; but, seeing 
your impatience, I will say that the remain- 
ing half is not more than quarter as long as 
you have heard.” 





THE PERUVIAN GUANO AGENCY. 
Lidia 
[There having been some recent reports 

that there would be a reduction in the price 
of Peruvian Guano, we give the following 
official announcement to correct any false 
impression that may have gone forth.—Eps. 
Am. Ae.] 

( Official.) 

Battimore, May 16, 1855. 

To the Editors of The Baltimore Patriot : 


We have read with surprise the article 
regarding the traffic of Peruvian guano which 
you were pleased to publish in your journal 
of the 12th inst. As agents for the Peruvian 
Goverenment we expected from your cir- 
cumspection that before asserting, under 
your editorial responsibility, that such 
changes were to happen ina trade of such 
magnitude as this, you would have approach- 
ed us to ascertain if we had any knowledge 
of them, and whether our standing and posi- 
tion in relation to the actual Government of 
Peru is such as to show good grounds for 
the same. And our impression is that the 
good faith, frankness and integrity with 
which we have always acted since the Peru- 
vian Government, when presided over by 
Gral Castilla, confided to us the agency for 
the markets in the United States, entitled us 
to be heard before admitting as true the as- 
sertions of a person whose antecedents, posi- 
tion, circumstances and character were un- 
known to you. This step, that your own 
respectability as well as an exchange of the 
courtesy which we have always used in our 
social relations seems to advise, would have 
brought to light the true ground for the as- 
sertion of the person entitling himself “ Gen- 
eral Agent for the Peruvian Government,” 
under the same-self authority that conferred 
upon him other titles that he has _ used else- 
where, and would also have avoided the pre- 
judices accruing tothe Peruvian Government 
and to ourselves from the emphatic assertion 
of such a radical change in the system by 
which the traffic is actually and will be for 
some time regulated, until the end of pend- 
ing contracts and the fulfillment of engage- 
ments, based upen a continuation of said sys- 
tem, put the Government in a condition to 
adopt any other that may be considered most 
advantageous to the national welfare. 

{n a question of such importance we did 
not consider it proper to correct your state- 
ment under our own word alone, as we could 
not anticipate that parties ignorant of our 
views in regard to the trade and of our posi- 
tiontowards the Government recently initi- 
ated in Peru, might rely upon it; and we 
limited ourselves to sending forward to the 
Peruvian representative at Washington your 
article on the subject. His reply accompa- 











nies this, and the original letter has been 
placed in the hands of the editors of the 
American. We presume that in this official 
statement you will place at least as much 
reliance as you do in the statement of the 
self-appointed “ general agent.” 

We do not know where the “general 
agent” whose modesty forbade him giving 
his name and approaching us _ will now take 
shelter to maintain his elevated position, but 
in the event of his stating to your credulous 
mind that he is “confidential agent” from 
the Peruvian Government, be good enough to 
reply that we challenge him to show his 
credentials, as also his title of ‘‘ Colonel in 
the Peruvian Army,” which we are told he 
has used in another city of the Union. 

Since writing the above we have read your 
article in this afternoon’s Patriot, and the 
first thought that occurred to us was to ask 
what had become of the General Agent al- 
ready designated. If the actual Government 
(which by-the-by was invested by the peo- 
ple with dictatorial authority) has no power 
to make contracts, how can it contemplate the 
changes alluded to by you on the 12th inst.? 
If the American will find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to foreshadow the policy of the incom- 
ing Government of Peru, why the Patriot 
will not. We donot doubt that the views of 
the “ General Agent ” inregard to the Guano 
trade are just as you have stated, but will 
the incoming Government accept them? It 
is also very true that the new Government 
will change officers, ministers, &c.; but we 
beg leave to suggest that we are not officers, 
ministers nor employés of the Government. 
We have acontract lawfully executed with the 
late Government respected, and we know 
too well that the incoming one will do the 
same. for the period it has to run. When 
this is over, the “‘ General Agent” will have 
a chance to make a proposal which may be 
accepted if more favorable to the interests 
of the country, and presenting more moral 
and pecuniary guarantees than others which 





RIST. 











the Government may receive. We will con- 
clude by challenging again the ‘“ General 
Agent ” to present some proof showing that 
the policy of any of the actual candidates for 
the Presidency in regard to the Guano trade 
isin conformity with his views as stated by 
you. We think, Mr. Editor, that ere long 
you will have good reason to change your 
opinionin regard to the undoubted authority 
from whom you received your information 


as to the contemplated changer in the trade. 
F. BARREDA & BROTHER. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
New-York, 15th May, 1855. 
Messrs. F. Barreda § Brother, Baltimore : 

GentLemen: The Baltimore Patriot of 
12th inst. brings an article which I have seen 
copied in several journals of this city, in 
which it is stated that the Peruvian Govern- 
ment intends to change the agency now es- 
tablished for the sale of Guano and to reduce 
its price to $45 per tun. 

You are hereby authorized to state before 
the public, without any loss of time, that 
there is nota single word of truth in the 
views attributed to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment in said article on thesubject. Theim- 
portation and sale of Peruvian Guano will be 
effected as heretofore and under the same 
arrangements, and if there is to be any alter- 
ation, it will only be in the advancing of the 
price up to the figure that may be considered 
prudent by the Government, its owners, 
whose views are not to extend the consump- 
tion here or elsewhere, but to sell it at a 
price required by the value of its compounds 
and the good effects it produces on the soil. 

I repeat again that itis of the utmost im- 
portance to make known the untruthfulness 
of the statement in the Patriot, and that the 
price of Guano will in no event be reduced 
by the Government of Peru. 

Iam your obedient servant, 
J. Y. De Osma, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Peru. 

















(Advertisement. | 
IMPROVED UNLOADING HAY FORK. 


This is a great labor-saving imple- 
ment, in a situation where labor is 
most oppressive, and at a time when 
it is most difficult to be procured. It 
is intended for unloading hay from a 
wagon upon a scaffold or into a mow. 

This is generally done in the sultriest 
weather, in a close barn, when the 

dust from the hay and the oppressive 

heat are almost stifling, and when the C— 
team and hands connected with it can 
be spared with least convenience. By 
the use of this simple and economical 
instrument, the same team that draws 
the load into the barn, or any super- 
numerary horse at hand, may unload a 
tun of hay in a few moments, without 
any effort at pitching. 

The fork, as represented by the cut, 
is suspended from the roof directly 
over the load, by a tackle and fall, or 
by a single pulley and rope, the draw- 
ing end of which passes through a pul- 
ley on a Jevel with the horse, to enable 
him to lay out his strength to advan- 
tage. The iron teeth are pressed into 
the hay, and the horse at a word, 
draws up some 400 to 600 pounds to 
the required height, when a light cord, 
attached to the fork and passing over 
another pulley suspended in the proper 
direction, in the hands of one of the 
operators swings it horizontally over 
the place to be deposited, and the sud- 
den jerk of a strong twine, removes 
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the ketch, and the forkful drops where required. A few forksful removes the entire load, 
when the men and team, refreshed by their few moments of rest, are off for another load. 








For sale by 


R, L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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“COME THIS WAY, FATHER.” 


oe 
During a short visit to the seashore of our 


State a few years since, with a party of 


friends, it was proposed, one bright after- 
noon, that we should make up a fishing party 
and go down to ,the harbor on a fishing ex- 
cursion. We accordingly started, and after 


sailing about three miles, a young lady of 


the company declined going further, and re- 
quested us to land her on one of the small 
islands in the harbor, where she proposed to 
remain until our return. My little boy, then 
about four years old, preferred remaining 
with her. Accordingly, we left them, and 
proceeded six miles further. We continued 
out much longer than we intended, and, as 
night approached, a thick fog set in from the 
sea, entirely enshrouding us. Without a 
compass, and not knowing the right direc- 
tion to steer, we groped our way along for 
several hours, until finally we distinguished 
the breaking of the surf on the rocks of one 
of the islands, but were at a loss to know 
which one of them. I stood upon the stern 
of the boat which I had been steering, and 
shouted with all my strength. I listeneda 
moment, and heard through the thick fog, 
and above the breaking of the surf, the sweet 
voice of my boy, calling— 


“Come this way, father !—steer for me— 


I’m here waiting for you !” 

We steered by that sound, and soon my 
little boy leaped into my arms with joy, 
saying— 

‘‘] knew you would hear me, father!” and 
nestled to sleep on my bosom. 

The child and maiden are both sleeping 
now. They died two short weeks after the 
period I now refer to, with hardly an inter- 
val of time between their deaths. Now 
tossed on the rough sea of life, without a 
compass or guide, enveloped in fog and sur- 
rounded by rocks, I seem to hear the sound 
of the cherub voice, calling from the bright 
shore—‘‘ Come this way, father—steer 
straight for me !” 

When oppressed with sadness, I take my 
way to our quiet cemetery; still, as I stand 
by one little mound, the same musical voice 
echoes from thence, “Come this way, father 
—I’m waiting for thee!”—Mothers’ Maga- 


atarhets, 


Remarxs.—Flour has fallen in the lower 
grades 25c. per bbl. the past week. Cornno 
change. 

Cotton has advanced ffm ic. to 1c. per lb. 
Rice is 25c. to 50c. per 100 Ibs. better. To- 
bacco, a small rise. 

The Weather continues cool. A great 
quantity of rain fell on the 19th and 20th inst., 
which we understand was very general over 
the country. This copious flood has filled 
up our springs and insures us a good hay 
crop. The grass is springing up thick and 
strong now, and will continue to grow well 
till ready to cut. Planting still continues, 
and the crops are coming up well. Wheat, 
Rye, and all other crops are looking remark- 
ably well, with few exceptions, where the 
drouth has been severe. 

PRODUCE MARKET. 


TvurEspay, May 22, 1855. 

The prices given mm our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 

The Potato Market continues about the same as last 
week. There are 2,700 bbls. of Bermudas in Market, and 
about 1,300 more expected. These have fallen off consid- 
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erably, but there are not enough to effect the price of old 
potatoes materially. We may notice also 150 bbls. new 
Bermuda Onions, in excellent order ; 60 bbls. also came 
in last week from New-Orleans. The market to-day is 
quite overstocked with green produce, and what is very 
remarkable in these times, some of it is cheap. 50c. per 
hundred bunches for radishes, make them hardly worth 
pulling and bringing to market. 

Apples are thesame. The butter brought into market 
is mostly new and rather slow of sale. Old butter brings 
from 16 to 17c. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Bermudas ................ ® bbl. $5 —@5 50 
New-Jersey Mercers .............. do 4—@4 50 
Western Mercers........ EN st Se do 4-—@4 2% 
White Mercers.... ........ 2.00005 do 3 62@3 87 
Nova Scotia Mercers............+ Pbush. 1 30@1 35 
New-Jersey Carters.............. # bbl. —@4 50 
Washington County Carters........ do 3 75@4 — 
re er ele eee do 3 —@3 25 
Western Reds.... . secsecesececeesg GO 9 Jame — 
Yellow Pink Eyes...... .......... -do 2 75@3 — 
Long Reds..... .......eeeseceeeees do 2 50@2 75 
Virginia Sweet Potatoes........... do -—-@ — 
Philadelphia sweet...... ...... wes do} =6 50@7 — 

Turnips—Ruta Baga..............0000- do 1 75@2 — 
WRN ia i siices cms cnlecnbiesesc oss do — @I1 50 

OniOTI— WHEE. o's 0's occes cosepecececs do — @ — 
Bermuda Reds, new, .........+0+ -do 5 50@6 00 
PME AML 56 ines ad TyAR RAE cane maine do 4—@4 12 
WOME: oS eee vhs ss Gbes alece ieee do 4 25@4 50 

Cabbage Sprouts............ceeeeees P bbl. — —@1 — 

ABDOTORGE. <7. 62 F305. 2 000005 ®P 100 bunches. 10 —@14 

BOMB so cscs sss sadc tsrcus cece. Loe -— 

‘Water Cresses.............ecec008 ® basket. — 50@ — 

EE ee ee -++--9 100bunch. 4 —@6 — 

RN io dh sc vitinitnn leriaiodnge esse do. 25@ 50 

EON weirs eee ars oneniene asin Combed do. 10 —@l14 

Apples..... cccccccccccccceses coeee P Db. $4 —@4 50 

TONE < oisia vin duvacs sects gesess P bb. 22@23c. 
Western, old........ccsecececees do 16@l17c. 

GREMBES 5 2. Sccsecesc! Secenenctosae do 11@13c. 

PENNE roca sitevsec erence upeteseres P doz. —@lic. 

gee 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 





WEDNEsDAY May 23, 1855. 

There are 1764 cattle in market to-day, which is nearly 
300 more than last week, which in these times is called a 
fair supply. Considering, however, the prices we have 
had of late, these are moderate figures, and prove that 
he scarcity of cattle is very great. Nearly half the cattle 
to-day came from Illinois, and some from Iowa and Texas; 
and here, if anywhere, we are to look for future supplies, 
The cost of bringing cattle this distance is from $15 to $20 
per head. 

In consequence of the increased supply to day, the pri- 
ces are a little lower and the market more active. Beef 
has been in good demand the last week, and the delightful 
weather to-day makes the butchers “take hold,” as the 
brokers express it. The cattle left over last week found a 
ready market on Friday, the clearing up day, and all, we 
think, will be wanted to-day. Many of the animals are 
young, but mostly of fair quality, and if there are none as 
good as last week, there are certainly none as bad. 

The following are some of the lots offered : 

Ulery and Virgin had 168 good Illinois cattle, sold by 
White and Ulery, at an average of about 13c. per Ib., and 
ranging from 12c.to 14c. These were 10 days in coming 
from La Porte, and at a cost of $20 per head. 

Geo. Ayrault was selling a mixed lot of cattle, 175 in 
all, owned by John Morris. Some of these were fed in 
Illinois, but came from Texas. 40 sold for $78 per head, 
or about 12c., and 30 for $100 each, or 14c. 

D. L. Belden was selling 63 fair still-fed cattle, from 
Chittenango, N. Y., owned by Robt. Stewart. Mr. Stew- 
art thinks they will average $100 per head, or 13}c. per 
pound. 

Wm. Belden was selling 74 good Ohio cattle, owned by 
S. M. Baker, at prices ranging from 13c. to l4c. Mr. B. 
had also 210 Iowa cattle in Market, part of which he has 
fed over the winter, and bought the rest recently. These 
were pretty fair cattle, and bringing 12}@13ic. 

Barney Bartam was selling 103 fine Illinois cattle, own- 
ed by Thompson & Reid, at 13@14c. Five sold for $118 
each, and the lot would average about 800 Ibs. in weight. 

Samuel McGraw was selling 25 large fat cattle, owned 
by H. W. Alvord, of Syracuse, N. Y., and fed by Parker &, 
Norton. They brought from 12} to 14c., and would weigh 
about 1,000 lbs. each, and were doubtless equal to any in 
the yards. 

Geo. Toffey had 71 rather light Ohio cattle, which 
brought frem 12} to 13c. Six soldto Mr. D. Conkling for 
$670. 

Jos. Williams-was selling 71 fair Illinois cattle at an 
average of 12}c.; owned by Mr. Harris. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 

Extra quality ...... Ga ees beeke se br oy 13}@1]4c. 


Good retailing quality....:............ ss. 12@12}c. 
Inferior G6;. dae eS ves H@I12 
Cows and Calves...................... $25@$65. 
WOON Srs ca. e- o.c bho nconcecek To Xe tases 4c.@6ic. 
Swine, alive, ....... oc eedits EW a Soe 5ic.@6c 
6. gta < Saisie « og nisteats: Re ani TH@Bc 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. "IN MARKET To-pay. 


IO 06.406 écann tues 1955 1764 
0 eee bicgitves 21 —_ 
Oia ns semsarcaadens 988 — 
Sheep and lambs,........ 642 — 
eee -o.. 933 needs 

Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves.. 124 

pS Re ee 169 

BwinG is 8520 6885S 484 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. 30 

COWES vic cnycesag iter eveee 21 

LC SANE re ere Pe 988 

Sheep and Lambs....... 473 

By the Hudson River Railroad.............. nade tas 900 

WEIS «>. ccseucsntaneee 327 

By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 485 

Swine 0. sec ccts. eae rs 122 
New-York State furnished—beeves.......... 182 
Ohio, NE eT 223 
Indiana, i hee «fan ceeds 173 
Illinois, OC) .  care'gg de Me 715 
Iowa. 86S aie meee 278 
Kentucky, Ss in dink chewed Mvieaiak 72 
Connecticut, allie Fy re Bee RE os Fo 14 


The Sheep Market continues excellent, with a short 
supply on hand. At Chamberlain’s there are none worth 
mentioning, and very few at Browning’s. 

The following are the sales for the week by Mr. Mc- 
Graw, sheep broker at Browning’s : 











27 Sheep....... cscs Ebvo easdacdesc agseve $149 75 
SD DIM. ics cateacasccciess ince xatedas 160 00 
SP BO vince c views nacranaare’ ae srchecs 144 00 
St BONG a5 oT Sea edebedteccenhcomes 130 00 
152 Bliss said. i dhe dadacedeb haem. 914 61 
120 Gil iad 26a Sikarsed J ticet bebe 771 00 
OR SE ER A Deere ey 65 25 
4 OE ieee airs Dac ciand-cnny seein sade 18 50 
WE ORs aek ce sie fecvehccctes ta tanet ee 153 00 
51 ea nS ae SS Sent tes comeaines 233 7: 
474 ‘ $2,739 86 
Average........ $5 78. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., 4¢ 
Ashes— 
Pot, Ist sort, 1855. .....00.0. 200. 100 ib. — —@ 5 87 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1855............. a ee ks 6 18@— — 
es— 
American, Gray and White...... ce asoe — 45 @—50 
Beeswax— 
American: Vollow: . iicce iis RE i ois — 2@— 274 
Cotton— F 3 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... 9} 9} 9} 9} 
Middling...... 10% 10% 10} 10% 
Middling Fair. 11% 114 12 12 
Rare ee 11? 1li 12} 13 
Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands............-.+++.. 10 — @10 12 
State, straight brands..............--+4-- 10 13 @— — 
State, favorite brands..............+-.. _ 10 2% @— — 
Western, mixed do........ ose saa Rees dan 10 12443@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 10 25 @10 37 
Michigan, fancy brands.........-.....+.. 10 75 @— — 
Ohio, common’ to good brands........... — — @10 37 
Ohio, fancy brands............eesees eens — — @10 50 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @10 75 
Genesee, fancy brands...............-. 10 50 @— — 
Genesee, extra brands.........-...2-+++ 10 75 @13 — 
MND chens <csne tes ciedd oonnue-tntgonen 10 37 @— — 
Brandywine ..........esceceseccesencees 11 43 @— — 
GeorgetOwNn........-cee ec eeeeceeeeeccees 11 43 @11 50 
Petersburg City.......-+seseeeecee reese 11 43 @— — 
Richmond Country........----+eesee ees — — @Ii1 37 
Alexandria. ... 5.2.22. ccccccsccesccccecs — — @Iil 37 
Baltimore, Howard-Street........- ..... — — @lil1 37 
Rye Flour. ........ 0220 eeeeeceeereeees os 77 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey.....-...+.ssee0+ eeee 5 18 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine................. 37 es 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ ® punch.— — @21 50 
Wheat, White Genesee......... P bush.— — @ 275 
Wheat, do. Conate, Sn bond, .......... —— @250 
Wheat, Southern, te... eee eee ees. 2 50 @ 270 
Wheat, Ohio, White..................0.. 250 @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 2 62 @ 2 65 
Rye, IROVUNGER acco see: sec cceansaas ene 1 64 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow...........-...-+++ ——@115 
Corn, Round White..............--0508. ——@i114 
Corn, Southern White...............-+. —--—@1i115 
Corn, Southern Yellow.........-....++++ ——@115 
Corn, Southern Mixed...............+5- —— @— 
Corn, Western Mixed..............++.- ——@i114 
Corn, Western Yellow.........-. ..+++- — — @—— 
Des Be RPP ERLE See gs ee TEE 115 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal...........- cohivves — 70 @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey...... 2-2-0. eeeeeneeees — 65 @— — 
Oats, Western.......cccccccecececsrenes — 75 — 
Peas, Black-Eyed..............4 bush. 2 37 @— — 
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Molasses— : MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE EAGLE FAN MILL. 

New-Orleans...... ............... P gall.— 27 @— 33 HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS and SEPARATORS. 

5 i... oan copa ud 4 Single Poree Power - ok 0 

SRR Sone —2 @—2 jouble do 

ae Fg — 23 @-— 26 sie A - do., with Tuber and ape me - 

Prinidad Cuba...... 22... 0.0222 .se neers re ad 

Gardemas, &C.... 0.0... eee eee eee eee ——@—2 Belts S én $10 each. R LLEN, 


Thin Oblong, City.......... 
Thick, Round, Country. a Py ta tay re —— @—— 
Rice— Es 
Ordinary to fair.... *. ....-.. P 100% 57 5 87 
Good to prime ........ 0. 0. eerste teers 58 2m 6 50 

















t— 

pe ee ee ee P bush.— — @— 50 

St. Martin’s...........0002 0 seeccceeecees — @—— 

Liverpool, ae bg niditae snwwlsoe be Ptsack.— ~ 95 @— — 

Liverpool, Fine..........-++-++-e-++eeeee 130 @ 1 40 

Liverpool, Fine, MONtON'S...: 2... .2 0000. 150 @— — 
Sugar— 

en a a Vo eer PF b.— — @— — 

EOS. «odin stk niciae RT aT — 5@— 6} 

Coats OND so nin nics cweae. on 0n.cesss — 5@— 6} 

PRD MED sve cess. conned bi -— 5@— 6 

Havana, White elle ee. 2 ie gt atevesee= - T Mog} 

Havana, Brown and Yellow....... - 5@— 7 
Tallow— 

American, Prime............-. +... P b.— li@— — 
Tobacco— 

MMs cin snas ns cscccssece ssecenessses Pb —@— ft 

Ese asewsniata paeeeeens seeee— 7 @— 13 

_ Fe Seehsa= 

Dh. BIRO. n. «  siniiiininds-civedievcucedsass 

CR aa viemitnn'as ene aan bomatmie sie eae 

WME Ceca eee thetaadwsese soseccuse 

Havana, Fillers and Wrappers. . om 

Florida Wrappers.........-....+++0++0++ 

Connecticut, Seed Leaf,................. 

Pennsylvania, Seed eRe ..— — @— 12 
EET ene 

Advertisements. 
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APhALYIVeVwyryrw—Jw 
TeRMs—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 


Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








By James M. MILLER & Co. 


HIRD GRAND ANNUAL SALE OF 

SHORT HORNS, DURHAM AND CROSSES FROM 
THEM, with the best approved AMSTERDAM, DUTCH and 
Pure bred AYRSHIRES. 

THURSDAY, June 14, 1855, at 12 o’clock, 
on the farm of JAMES BATHGATE, Esq., one mile from Ford- 
ham, and 14 miles from the City Hall, New-York city, by Har- 
lem Railroad cars, running hourly. 

Being desirous of making my pledge good to the cattle owners 
to have an annual sale, and having the use again of Mr. Bath- 
gate’s capacious premises, I shall sell as above stated. 

None but cattle of the well-known breeds or established 
character, will be received ; and every animal offered must be 
sold without reserve. 

The sale will come off rain or shine. 

Every facility will be offered by the Hudson River, Harlem 
and New-Haven Railroads to those who choose to take stock 

to the sale. } 

For further particulars and catalogues, apply to the Auction- 
eer, 81 Maiden-lane, New-York. 89—92n 1199 


NOWLSON’S FARRIER OR HORSE- 
DOCTOR.—The greatest book for the treatment of dis- 
eased horses ever printed—containing also valuable hints for 
choosing a good horse, and directions for training horses. By 
J.C. KNOWLSON, F.Q.R. Price¥25 cents. 
This is a plainly written treatise on horses and horse diseases, 
one of the most eminent English farriers ever known. Mr. 
ee owlson, the author, was none of your theoretical geniuses 
called gentlemen farriers. He was a plain, honest, hard-work- 
ing man who doctored the horses with his own hands and his 
own preparations. He treated more than a hundred thousand 
horses in his life time, having practised fifty odd years ; and he 
le a record of each’ case, so as to judge of other similar cases. 
This i is the way he gained his po} larity. He died a few years 
ago, leaving e property equal to es 150,000 in Yankee money ; yet 
he was a hard-working man to the end of = life. This is the 
only Horse-Doctor book that can be relied o 
AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the “United States and 
Canada, to sell this and other valuable works. Sample Maps, 
Books, Charts and Prints sent by iw o foes oY} upon receipt 
ofprice. Address Y, Publisher, 
No. Ave pe New-York. 
N.B. Nditors copying the above shall receive a a cone. of the 
work (post-paid.) 2n1183 


HEPHERD DOGS.—The subscriber has 
for sale a few young SHEPHERD DOGS, bred from 
the well-known dog “ SWEEP,” at prices varying from 
$10 to $25, according to age and we 











LAMPHERE, 
88. 89n1196 Weedsport, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
NEW-yYorK STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


PREMIUMS ON FARMS. 

Premiums are offered for 1855, of $50, $30, and $20, on farms 

of not less than 50 acres, exclusive of wood and water land, re- 
being had to fhe quantity and quality of prefase, the man- 
Ro and Fase) Ti —- and the actual product 
uestions answe t’ 

bythe takes application he applicants al 4 ‘farnished 

&F Notice must be given to the Secretary on or before the 

FIRST OF JULY 

by persons intending P§ compete, so that some member or mem- 
bers of the awe Committee may visit and examine the 
farms entered for competition, and a on = same. 

Agricultural Rooms, "} P. JOHNSON, 
Albany, May 16, 1855. 88-91n1197 Secretary. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
facturer of Blank Books, and Importer and Dealer 


Manufact 
in PAPER and STATIONERY of every descripti 
ular attention paid to orders, of every ption. partio- 





189 and 191 Weteest. Noo York. 
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ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
paws to come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield ‘heavier and 
ipen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
ot aer fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or;package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 rem $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $8 00. A pamphlet with information and 
directions Will be sent gratis anc post-paid, to any one applying 

for the same. 
Address, the LODI pe ACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 74 Cortland-street, New- York 


~ WATERTOW N, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
LopI MANUFACTURING CoMPANY : 

Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
lace, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
arrels of POUDRETTE per annum, which he has used upon his 
extensive and celebrated garden in this town. He gives it al- 
together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 
not excepted), s' — of it in the highest terms as a manure for 

the kitchen garden, especially for potatoes. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant, 
70—12In1152* BENJAMIN DANA. 


HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLEN NDOR, ason of Vane Tem 
pest and imported Wolviston, 
JOHN R. PAGE, 


73— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 
LACK HAWK HORSE RAVEN.— 


This Horse will stand at the farm of the subscriber, in 
NORFOLK, Conn., called the Robbins Farm, the coming sea- 
son, at ten and fifteen dollars. The oldest colts of this Horse are 
three years old. The stock is of extraordinary — 

RAVEN is by Vermont Black Hawk—dam has the blood of 


Gifford Le gu and of Cock of the Rock. 
ROBBINS BATTELL. 











% : 
MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine by Whisker, will stand the present season at 
L. G. Morris’s Herdsdale Farm, 144 miles from Scarsdale depot, 
and 24 miles from New-York by Harlem Railroad. Terms, $20 
the Season for mares not thoroughbred, and $50 for thorough- 
bred. Pasturage $3 permonth. Accidents and escapes at the 
risk of the owner. Ait business connected with the ores to be 
addressed to *‘ Monarch’s Groom, Scarsdale , Westchester 
County, N, Y.” A portrait taken from life, with’ performance 
on the turf, full pedigree, &c., will be forwarded by mail, by ad- 
dressing L. G. MoRRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., NY. 
April 24, 1855. 86—tfn1193 


UPERIOR THOROUGHBRED DEVON 
CATTLE, AND ESSEX PIGS FOR SAL 
The subscriber having purchased trom Mr. W. P. Wainwright 
his interest in the herd of Devon Cattle hitherto owned con- 
breed by them, will continue to give his strict attention to the 
moeies and raising of this increasingly popular breed. Hay- 
now a herd of over twenty head, bred entirely from animals 
is own importation, he is enabled to a for sale a few young 
oun and heifers of very superior qualit 
Also, aS m hand thoroughbred ESSEX PIGS, de- 
“mr from the best imported stoc 
For full Leones as to price, sy ‘pedigree &c., address 
April, 185 C. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 
87—94n1195 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. ia ba 25 cents. 








. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
eetey. Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
jpurre 
Red aad White Clover 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds pore and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best v arieties. 
Winter Rye. 
Oats, of several choice kinds 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Vetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


UCKWHEAT—Choice and clean, for 
Seed. 
ARLEY—California and Two-rowed va- 


iety. 
MURNIP AND RUTA BAGA, of every 
choice kind. 
JVpISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
_” Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


RUIT TREES.—Choice varieties, inclu- 

ding the Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricet, Nec- 
tarine, &c., 

RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 











VEE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED SEPARATOR EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS MARKET. 
The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleaning without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the lossof'the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arrangement by which a part of the sound and 
pertect grains are separated fromthe rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a good marketable condition, so that the 
oe need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 
growth. 

Third—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover seed, are 
cleaned in the most gag d manner. 

Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
first and second cleaning, faster and better than any others now 
In use. 

Fifth—The chonnaeas and durability of its construction. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
es ects The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents. 
II. Ev ery Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
a The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 
y ‘Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 cents. 
VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Price 25 cents. 
X. The Hog—its Di nd Ma t. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The ‘Amato an Bird Fancict--Breoding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Omamental Seger Price 25cents 
no a Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 
cents. 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beok published. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
ee “ty pa known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
rice $1 25 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. : 
ae: Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. -Illustrated. Price 25 
re 
A X XI. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical/Agriculture. Paper, 
price 25 cents. 
pes aa: Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XIV. a a Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
osty: Price $ 
Randatl ; ‘sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Seah Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $?, 
ee ate Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 v« 1 
Price $1 

XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


kk Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
= Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 


xi. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner ang Randall. Price $2. 
XXXIV. Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
XXXV. Allen’s Americ arm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
XXXVIII. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 
wae Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
rice $6. 
or Fg meme 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
n’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
seal i woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the country. Price 50 cents. / ] 
XLIII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arrangi bey 4 spe ocg Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F 
en. ice 
XLVII. The Farmer’ 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cent 
XLVIII. Buiat’ " “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25 

L. uinby’s Mysteries of Beo- Keeping Explained. Price 1. 

LI. a s Fruit Grower’s Guid rice $1 25. 

LII. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 

LIIlI. a horicon’ s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 

LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 

mL Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
ce 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 

LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 

ae Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 
X. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 

Uxi. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 

LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 

LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
~108n1188 No 54 Wall-st,, New-York, 
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GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 


subscriber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
8: 


LLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 
- improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet mannfac- 
tured. The forward end requires a foot less elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier for the Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 
euEere one and two-horse chain power. 


J s do. ‘ 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do, foronetofour do. 
WARREN’S~ do. do. 0. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do. for one to six do. 
yy OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 
ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. 
ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 
KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 
HUSSEY’S Reaping do. 
McCORMICK’Sdo. do. p : 
ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTINGand BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 
for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


HAY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 


and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 


heads and teeth. 


HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No. 1 and 2 undershot. 
do. No, 1, 2,3 and 4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


A MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 


a handles—and every other desirable brand. 


FORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
Hoes, Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
c. &e. 
ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 
- ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 
—a most convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
Price, $40. 
ARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 


tion. 
AN MILLS—Of various kinds; for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


( yRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements._ 
&M UT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 
appreved for general use. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 
ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
(RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 
sizes. 
SOUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 19%, 20, A1, A 2, Nos. 5¢; 60, and all other 
s1zes. ~~ 
P LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
, find at Bayt every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In addi 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
Ti aaa OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


ment 


do. 


Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
ultivators, Road-Scrapers, Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engines. 
_ Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Chests. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
— Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, __ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





; ILLARD FELT, STATIONER, has 


remoyed to No, 14 Maiden-lane, New York. 86—6m 
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IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 
HIS ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens 


Cemeteries, Heneries, also for Ornamental Trellis Work around houses or gardens. 
It is cheap and durable, covered with asphalt varnish, which requires renewal only once in 4 or 5 years. 
Perfectly secure against stock ; does not catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 
confine heat, and is withal ornamental. : “ 
This superior FENCE can be supplied at the following prices: 


A—16 inches high, 3-inch mesh, 2 longitudinal wires, - - - - = 3 
B. 45 “ mo) 6-i h ‘ 2 “ “ = 





$0 95 per rod. 
. 1 35 = 


C—45 “ “ 6-inch “ 4 “ “ & a = var Bisnis, . z 150 “ 
D—33 “ “ 3-inch “ 2 “ “ a m a 5 ss rf op =: 1 63 “ 
E—33 “ “ 3-inch “ 4 sg “ z 7 = - _ bs be 175 “ 
F—45 “ “ 3inch & 2 * HF Ccim gegen 18 arn St re 4, 0 ae 
G 45 “ “ 3-inch ha 4 a “ ~ _ me am d = x 2 25 im 


Fine Netting for windows or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. __ 
The rod measures 1634 feet. Each coil contains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over, a discount 
will be allowed from the above prices. 
Al 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
__€& The fence is secured to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
inches from the ground. 


ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 











THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


kan ligent farmers for twe seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 
own. 
This superiority consists: __ 
ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whet 
2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its ras 


her fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as well as upland. 
patent, it does not clog even in the finest grass. t i 

3d, The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run [orien true in a straight or 
curyed line. and with one-third less draught than any other yet made. It also runs with much less noise, and with no jérking 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knife can be taken off or put on ina moment, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 
ous objection to Mowing Machines. f : i x ey 2 

4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, 


tressing to the horses. “ 7 is A 
5th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This enables 


she ene when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 
wheels, 2 é 

6th. A hey a deay pel can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 

7th.. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 

WARRANTY. 

ALLEN’S MOWER is warranted to cut and spread from ten to fifteen acres per day, in a workmanlike mamer, with a good 
pair of herses and driver. One day’s trial is allowed for the Mower, and in case any thing proves defective within this time, due 
notice must be given to me, and time allowed to send a person to repair it. If it does not work after this, and the fault is in 
pr sevching, it will be taken back and the money paid for it refunded, or a perfect Mower will be given in its’place, at the option 
of the purchases. 2 , ‘ F 

With the Reaper Attachment, it is warranied to cut from twelve to eighteen acres of grain per day, with a good pair of horses, 


d d raker. 
stongies yt R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


t= Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. fi ye Peewee ae. 


not over twoand a 
which is very dis- 


ARMERS ATTENTION.—Basket Wil- 


lows are imported pe lenge quantities from Europe, and yet 


ALE OF IMPORTED SHORT-HORNED 
CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, AND ‘ j 
SUFFOLK PIGS. the market is not supplied. Sabet ‘ 
m - r The Willows can be grown very Be were in this country; it 
I will sell by auction, at m Ss gee ye WEDNESDAY, | is believed that more than one hundred dollars per acre profit, 


20th JUNE next, my entire ERD of ort-Horned Cattle— can be realized with yee. attention. 
bo YNOT 








consisting of of about twenty-five (25) head of my choice animals. OT TRYIT? 
Nearly the whole of them are IMPORTED, and their direct Cuttings can be had in any quantity upon early application to 
descendants. the subscriber, and instructions for planting &c. 

"ALLEN , 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Also, about seventy-five (75) SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. These 
are imported from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and 
their descendants. 

Also, a few SUFFOLK HOGS, bred from the importation of 

. C. Jackson, Esq. = 

CATALOGUES, with the pedigrees and further particulars, 
will be ready about the 20th of April, and can be had at the of- J OMESTIC ANIMALS AE PRIVATE 
fices of the different Agricultural Papers in this State, and Ohio meet om A a ot eed ee Pyeng | Bull 
Cultivator and Indiana Farmer, and by application to me. Calves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk and 

TERMS OF SALE. Essex Swine. will be forwarded by mail (if desired) sd address- 

For all sums under $100,cash ; over $100 to $150,three months | ing L. G@. MORRIS, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y., or N. J. 
over $150 to $300, six months; and all over $300, six and twelve | BEC AR, 187 Broadway, New-York. It also contains portrait, 
months’ credit, on approved notes with interest. pedigree, and performance on the turf of the celebrated horse 

March 20th J, M. SHERWOOD, Auburn, N. Y. * Monarch,” standing this season atthe Herdsdale Farm. 

arch 20th, 1855. 


R. L. 

Hitherto the labor of of peeling willows by hand has been the 
great objection to their cultivation, but now a machine bas been 
a capable of doing the work of twenty men, and — it 
well. 79—ti 








Ble 921185 April 24, 1859. 86—tinl1%4 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &e. 


PrEpPaRED CovEers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

AcEnts’ Receipts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interes themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the agin, Wy the Conduc Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

Wuen sending a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
XII, and XII, $1 50.each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 

4 00. 





We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting; no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 

Correspondents will please. ki matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office wehave no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practicable, we 
——_ to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
s' 

SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to commence the ot March or the 15th of ag oe as 


half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begi 
on each of those dates. . _— 


In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name. 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and tate. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 





FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURINT, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $82 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiaéle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. . . 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 

AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 

The American Agriculturist stands upon 2ts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD; 
A. Mi., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Auten, one of the originators of the Amerwan Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLen, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curr, and Mr. R. G. Parpes, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for atrifle less than THREE ceNTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 

To single Subscribers.............+++ Same NI ecb dies eee $2 00 a YEAR, 7 . 


NETS MNO «sick 0c b wate ® Mik HBS 8s Shin wae RE eis Ie ¢ 6s 
ce FD QOL be scigaty athe Bets. CN gt 2 Ee ye 1 60 6 8 00 


oe D. OU.. a anan en haw sane o9 cease 1 50 <i 15 00 

The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. __ 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

{= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 
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